HRATHES  there  the  man,  with  sonl  so  dead, 


Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 


This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 


Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  hom’d. 


As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d, 


From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  I 


If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well 


For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell 


High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 


Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim 


Despite  these  titles,  power  and  pelf, 


The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 


m. 

Not  scorn’d  like  mel  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call  | 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  Ihr, 

The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 

Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 

Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 

Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 

They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 

But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 

Roee  the  portcullis’  iron  grate  ; 

They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 

Till  the  rade  turrets  shake  and  ring. 


IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 

How  muster’d  in  the  chapel  flair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight ; 


Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  nnhononred,  and  unsung. 


n. 

0  Caledonia  1  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  1 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagg^y  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  ragged  strand! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  extremity  of  iU. 

By  Yarrow’s  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  diould  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  wither’d  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone,' 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 
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Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 

Gf  mantles  green,  and  braided  hidr, 

And  kirtles  furred  with  miniver ; 

What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changefhl  hue  of  Margaret’s  cheek  ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  1 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 

Nor  durst  the  rights  of  spousal  grace, 

So  much  she  fear’d  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these : — ^I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 

For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O’er  sprites  in  planetary  nour ; 

Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  ark 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say, 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array. 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroider’d  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  npon  her  wrist,* 

Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist. 


Whom  men  call  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  pages  saye, 

Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglass  rose. 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose ; 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove, ^  and  shook  his  headv 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench’d  in  blood. 
His  bosom,  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  woodman’s  lyme-dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Gone  was  hie  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath 
But  ever  from  that  time  ’twas  said. 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 


And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard’s  merry-men  sent  it  round, 

To  quit  them  on  the  English  side. 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

“  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  I” 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail. 
Foam’d  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale ; 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one ; 

Such  day  of  mirth  ne’er  cheer’d  their  clan, 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 
When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta’en. 


The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 

’T  was  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 

And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festivaL 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedflil  haste,, 
Marshall’d  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 

Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 

O’er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 

And  princely  peacock’s  gilded  train,* 

And  o’er  the  boar-head,  garnish’d  brave,* 

And  cygnet  from  St  Mary’s  wave  ;* 

O’er  ptarmigan  and  venison, 

The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 

Above,  beneath,  without,  within  I 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 

Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 

Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaff’d. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh’d ; 
Whisper’d  young  knights,  in  tone  more  wild. 
To  ladies  fiur,  and  ladies  smiled. 

Tlie  hooded  hawks,  high  perch’d  on  beam, 

The  clamour  join’d  with  whistling  scream. 

And  flapp’d  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds’  yells. 

Ronnd  go  the  the  flasks  of  raddy  wine,* 

From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 

I  Tkeir  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

'  And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

'  m 

V  Cioblia  Page,  omitting  still 
Ifo  opjpertnnity  of  iU, 

Stro  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  po  wse  debate  and  jealousy ; 

Till  Ct  Wolfenstein, 

By  natn  '**  •8«*e  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  noa  '  highly  cross’d. 

About  son  skeeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  '  ^  succeeding  still. 

Smote  with  1  S«>ntlet  stout  Hunthill 
Ahotandhai  ’^7  B”*!*"*®*^. 


The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought. 
Remembered  him  of  Tinlinn’s  yew. 


And  swore  it  should  be  dearly  bought 
That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 

First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest 
With  bitter  jibe  and  taunting  jest ; 

Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 

And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer’d  his  wife ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerfbl  arm. 

At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm  ; 

From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer. 


Ym. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear’d  his  master’s  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  eqpie, 

Now  sought  the  Castle  buttery. 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Bevell’d  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  m  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tinlinn,  there  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Bracs  j 
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When  Surrey,  of  the  deathlen  lay, 
Ungratefhl  Tudor’s  sentence  slewt 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant’s  froini,  * 

His  harp  call’d  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth’s  iron  towers, 
Windsor’s  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers, 
And  faithful  to  his  patron’s  name. 

With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 

Lord  William’s  foremost  favonrite  he, 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 


FITZTKA.VKK.’* 

’T  was  AU-eonl’s  eve,  and  Surrey’s  heart  beat 
high; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxioos  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh. 


When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  hie  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit,  betwixt  them  roar’d  the  ocean  grim; 


XV. 

Fitztraver  1  0,  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew. 


The  gentle  Surrey  lOved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fameT>* 
His  was  the  hero’s  soul  of  fire. 

And  his  the  bard’s  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry.  •> 

XTV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 

When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey’s  absent  love. 

His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay’d. 

And  deem’d,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 
Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 

So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine,^ 

To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 


Dash’d  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 

Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 

With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone : 

The  venom’d  wound,  and  festering  joint. 

Long  after  rued  that  bodkin’s  point. 

The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum’d, 

And  board  and  flagons  overturn’d. 

Biot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 

Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran ; 

Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 

And  grinn’d  and  mutter’d,  “  Lost  I  lost  I  lost  !”> 


X. 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  ftirther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stepp’d  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name  ;’<> 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well, 

Within  the  land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin, 

Whoever  lost,  was  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 


XIJ3KBT  aiuniB.» 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,’*) 
And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  adl. 


Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 

When  he  shone  frdr  on  Carlisle  wall ; 
But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done. 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 


Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 
Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 

For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  aU. 


For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  flair  on  Carlisle  wall. 
And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all  I 


xn. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  son  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  trae  love’s  arms,  she  fell. 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  I 


He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fhir  on  Carlisle  wall : — 
So  perish  all  who  would  trae  love  part. 

That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  1 


And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 

So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 


Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithfhl  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  1 


xm. 

As  ended  Albert’s  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 

For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 
Renown’d  in  hanghty  Henry’s  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall’d  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 
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Tet  BO  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 
That  he  ehonld  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  die  loved,  and  still  she 
thought  of  him. 

xm 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramaryO) 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow’d  taper  died  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character  and  talisman, 

And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright : 

For  fitfnl  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 

As  watchligfat  by  the  bed  of  some  departing 
man. 

xvm. 

Bnt  soon,  within  that  mirror,  huge  and  high. 
Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 

And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  ’gan  spy. 
Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room, 

Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 
Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra’s  dlken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid 
in  gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  pasdng  fair 
The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O’er  her  white  bosom  stray’d  her  hazel  hair. 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined, 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine. 
Some  strain  that  seem’d  her  inmost  soul  to  find : 
That  favour’d  strain  was  Surrey’s  raptured 

That  Ciir  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX, 

Slow  roll’d  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away— 

So  royal  envy  roll’d  the  murky  storm 
O’er  my  beloved’ Master’s  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant  I  Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children’s  latest  line. 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder’d  shrine. 
The  murder’d  Surrey’s  blood,  the  tears  of  Ger¬ 
aldine! 

XXL 

Both  Scots  and  Southern  chielh,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver’s  song ; 

These  hated  Henry’s  name  as  death. 

Anil  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith.— 

Then,  ftom  his  seat,  with  lofty  air, 

Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair ; 

St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 

Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come, 

Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  j 
Where  erst  St  Cliurs  held  princely  sway 
O’er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 

Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall ! — 

Thence  oft  he  mark’d  fierce  Pentland  rave. 

As  if  g^m  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; 

And  watch’d  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 

And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 

For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 


XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull  J 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 

"Stem  Lochlin’s  sons  of  roving  war. 

The  Norsemen,  train’d  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skill’d  to  prepare  the  raven’s  food ; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.'* 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  \ 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness’d  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 

Learn’d  many  a  Saga’s  rhyme  uncouth, 

Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl’d. 

Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world 
Of  those  dread  Maids,’*  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle’s  bloody  swell ; 

Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb. 
Ransack’d  the  graves  of  warrior’s  old. 

Their  falchions  wrench’d  from  corpses  hold,'* 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war’s  alarms. 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  I 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 

To  Roslln’s  bowers  young  Harold  came. 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 

He  leam’d  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 

Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix’d  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

xxra, 

HAROLD,  (a) 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  I 
No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle  (6) 

— Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye  deign  to  stay ! 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch,  (c) 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

“  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 

To  inch  (rf)  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 

The  Ashers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

“  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  (c)  round  ladye  g^y  ; 
Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheueh  : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  flrth  to-day  T” 

“  ’Tls  not  because  Lord  Llndesay’s  heir 
To  night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

(a )  The  thiid  song  U  intended  to  represent  that  wild 
style  of  composition  which  prsTsiled  among  the  bards  of 
the  Northern  Continent,  somewhat  softened  and  adorned 
by  the  Minstrel’s  residence  in  the  Sonth.  We  prefer  it, 
upon  the  whole,  to  either  of  the  two  former,  and  shall 
gire  it  entire  to  oar  readers,  who  will  probably  be  struck 
with  the  poetical  effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  which 
it  is  thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by  which  ere- 
rything  is  most  expressively  told,  without  one  word  ot 

distinct  narrative _ JvnsT. 

(6.)  This  was  a  family  name  in  the  house  of  St.  Clair. 
Eknry  St.  Clair,  the  second  of  the  line,  married  Rosabelle, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Stratheme. 

ft.)  A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  ruinous,  situated 
betwixt  Kirkaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag,  washed  by 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  St. 
Clair,  as  a  slight  compensation  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney, 
by  a  charter  of  King  James  m.,  dated  in  1471,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine  (now  Earl  ot 
Bosslyn),  representative  of  the  family.  It  was  long  a 
principal  residence  of  the  Barons  of  Roslin. 

(iL)  /tick.  Isle. 

(A)  Pint  SdiKoi^“  A  wet  shroud  nU’d." 


But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  cutle-halL 

“  ’Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  ’tis  not  flll’d  by  Rosabelle.”— 

O’er  Roslin,  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

’Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire’s  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin’s  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  (/)  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

’T  was  seen  from  Dryden’s  groves  of  oak. 

And  seen  from  cavem’d  Hawthornden. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffin’d  lie. 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  (y)  and  altar’s  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer’d  all  the  dead  men’s  mail.  (A) 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair*— 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 


(f.)  First  Edition — “It  reddened,"  etc. 

(p.)  First  Edition— "  Both  vaulted  crypt,”  etc. 

(k.)  The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roalin  ia  itill  in  tolerable 
preservation.  It  was  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St. 
Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney,  Duke  of  Oldenbuigb,  Earl  of 
Caithness  and  Stratheme,  Lord  St.  Clair,  Lord  Niddes- 
dale.  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Scottish  Seas,  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Scotland,  Lord  Warden  of  the  three  Marches,  Baron 
of  Roslin,  Pentland,  Pentland-moor,  etc.,  Knight  of  the 
Cockle,  and  of  the  Garter  (as  ia  affirmed).  High  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of  Scotland.  This  lofty 
person,  whose  titles,  says  Oodscroft,  might  weary  a 
Spaniard,  built  the  castle  of  Roslin,  where  he  resided  in 
princely  splendour,  and  founded  the  chapel,  which  is  in 
the  most  rich  and  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Among  the  profuse  carving  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses, 
the  rose  is  frequently  introduced,  in  allusion  to  the  name, 
with  which,  however,  the  flower  has  no  connexion  ;  the 
etymology  being  Rosslinnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  linn, 
or  water-IaU.  The  chapel  is  said  to  appear  on  Are  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  death  of  any  of  his  descendants.  This  super¬ 
stition,  noticed  by  Sleser  in  his  Theatrsem  SeoUa,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  ia  probably  of  Norwegian  deriva¬ 
tion,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls  of  Orkney 
into  their  Lothian  dominions.  The  tomb-fires  of  the 
north  are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Sagas. 

The  Barons  of  Roslin  were  buried  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  chapel  floor.  The  manner  of  their  interment  ia  thus 
described  by  Father  Hay  in  the  MS.  history  already 
quoted  >— 

“  Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  fkther,  was  a  lead  man.  He 
kept  a  mUler’s  daughter,  with  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he 
went  to  Ireland  ;  yet  I  think  the  cause  of  his  retreat  was 
rather  occasioned  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  vexed  him 
sadly,  because  of  his  religion  being  Roman  Catholic.  His 
son.  Sir  William,  died  during  the  troubles,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  RosUn  the  very  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought.  When  my  good-fiither 
was  buried,  his  (<•  e.  Sir  Wilnam’s)  corpse  seemed  to  be 
entire  at  the  opening  of  the  cave  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  touch  his  body ,  it  fell  Into  dust.  He  was  laying  in  bis 
armour,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on  bis  head,  on  a  flat 
stone  ;  nothing  was  spoiled  except  a  piece  of  the  white 
furring  that  went  round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  All  his  pr^ecessors  were  buried 
after  the  same  manner,  in  their  armour :  late  Rosline, 
mygood-father,  was  the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  coflln, 
against  the  sentimeuts  of  King  James  the  Seventh,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several  other  Mrsons  well 
versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother  would  not  heark¬ 
en,  thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  after  that  manner. 
The  great  expenses  she  was  at  in  burying  her  husband, 
occasioned  the  sumptuary  acts  which  were  made  in  the 
following  parliament.”  ,  ^ 
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And  fill’d  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud 
Dismay’d  the  brave,  appall’d  the 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung  ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprang. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 

The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  !*• 


XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold’s  piteous  lay,)e 
Scarce  mark’d  the  guests  the  darken’d  hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 

Drain’d  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 

Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbor’s  face. 
Could  scarce  his  own  stretch’d  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check’d  the  feast. 

And  chill’d  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 

Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast. 

She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 

The  elfish  page  fell  to  the  ground. 

And,  shuddering,  matter’d,  “Found!  found! 
found !” 


XXV, 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darken’d  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 

So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare. 

The  castle  seem’d  on  flame. 

Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 

Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 

Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 

Full  through  the  guests’  bedsizzled  band 
Resistless  flash’d  the  levin>brand. 


XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  ught,  not  seen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  hesird  by  some. 

Cry,  with  loud  summons,  “  Gtlbin,  com*  !” 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 

And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  pray’d  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimm’d  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonish’d  train 
Was  so  dismay’d  as  Deloraine ; 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  bndn  did  bum, 
’Twas  fear’d  his  mind  would  ne’er  return  ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  llan.» 

At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold. 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  thape  tsilk  amke  vrapp'd  around, 

With  a  wrought  Spanith  baldric  hound, 

Like pUgrimfrom  beyond  the  tea; 

And  knew — ^but  how  it  matter’d  not- 
It,was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 


XXVll. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 

All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale  ; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 

And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make,** 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael’s  restless  sprite. 

Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 

To  some  bless’d  saint  his  prayers  address’d  : 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows. 

Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 

Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 

Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle, 

Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 

That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 

And  Monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael’s  soul. 

While  vows  were  ta’en,  and  prayers  were 
pray’d, 

’Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay’d, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic’s  aid. 
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Noag^t  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 

Which  after  in  ahort  space  befell ; 

Nor  how  brave  eons  and  dangbters  Ihir 
Bleae’d  Teviot’i  Flower,  and  Cranetonn’s  heir 
After  Bach  dreadfal  scene,  ’twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 

'  When  i^lgrim-chieft,  in  sad  array, 

Sooght  Melrose’  holy  shrine. 


With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest,* 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 

The  stander»-by  might  hear  nneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 
Through  all  the  leng^en’d  row : 

No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 

Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  ttieir  pride. 
Forgotten  their  renown ; 

Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar’s  hallowed  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  * 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  :  ' 


And  holy  baimer,  flourish’d  Iklr,' 

With  the  Redeemer’s  name. 

Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch’d  his  hand,  ^ 

And  bless’d  them  as  they  kneel’d ; 

With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all. 

And  pray’d  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  fleld. 

Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solenm  requiem  fw  the  dead  ; 

And  bells  toll’d  out  their  ndghty  peal. 

For  the  departed  spirit’s  weal ; 

And  ever  in  the  ofiBce  close' 

The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 

And  fhr  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 


Beneath  the  letter’d  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  others  dead  ; 

From  many  a  garnish’d  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyn  frown’d. 


Hush’d  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  T 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  t 

No : — close  beneath  proud  Newark’s  tower,»« 

Arose  the  Minstrel’s  lowly  bower ; 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 

The  cheerfril  hearth,  and  lattice  clean.  , 
There  dielter’d  wanderers,  by  the  blaze/ 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  the  aid  he  begg’d  before.  ' 

So  pass’d  the  winter’s  day ;  but  still. 

When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill  ^ 
And  July’s  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 

Waved  ^e  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sung  on  Harehead-shaw, 

Anil  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh,** 

Anil  flourish’d,  broad,  Blackandro’s  oak. 

The  aged  Harper’s  soul  awoke  1 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 

Till  the  rapt  traveler  would  stay, 

Forgetfiil  of  the  closing  day ; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll’d  along. 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel’s  song.*? 


?  (1.)  The  line  •‘SUnktf  sty  keod,”  ete.,  vse  not  in  the 
nnt  EdiUon. 

(2.)  A  merlin,  or  epnrrow-hawk,  wm  setnnllr  enrried 
bj  Imdiec  of  rank,  a*  a  Moon  wae,  in  tinw  of  peace,  the 
constant  attendant  of  a  knight  or  baron.  See  LaOtam  on 
IVUoKry.  Godseroft  relates,  that  when  Harr  of  Lorraine 
was  regent,  she  preued  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  admit  a 
rojal  garrison  into  his  Castle  of  Tantallon.  To  this  he 
"t-'.-ned  no  direct  answer;  hut,  as  if  apostrophising  a 
.uss-hawk,  which  sat  on  his  wrist,  and  which  be  was 
feeding  daring  the  Queen’s  speech,  he  eiclaimed,  The 
deril’s  In  this  greedr  glede,  she  never  be  full.”— 
Hillary  Ike  Ham  ef  Dmitfat,  1743L  toI.  ii.  p. 
181.  Barclay  complains  of  the  common  and  indecent 
practice  ^  bringing  hawks  and  hounds  into  thurches. 

I  (3d  The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered, 
during  the  th^  of  chiTslry,  not  merely  as  an  exquisite 
delicacy,  but  as  a  dish  of  peculiar  solemnity.  Alter  being 
roasted,  it  was  again  decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a 
sponge,^pped  in  Ughted  spirits  of  wine,  was  placed  in  it, 
buL  When  it  was  mtrodueed  on  days  of  grand  festivals 
it  was  the  signal  for  the  adventurous  knights  to  take 
upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  ehivalry,  '■  before  the 
peacoA  and  the  ladies  ” 

(40  The  hoar’s  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of  feudal 
splendor.  In  Scotland  it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with 
little  banners,  displaying  the  colors  and  achievements  of 
the  barcsi  at  whose  board  H  was  seivsd.— iPMecrton’s 
£^M«ry,voli.  p. 
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And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afbr. 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 

And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due^ 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  come ; 

Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 


BTMM  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadfal  day 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  diall  be  the  sinner’s  stay  I 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  t 


When,  dirivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

When  loader  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  I 


Oh  I  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, ' 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner’s  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  I 
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The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 
Dies  hlr,  dies  illa, 

SOLVST  aSOLUlf  IN  FAVnXA; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rang ; 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung  : — 


MANUPACTUBES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADR 


(5.)  There  are  often  flights  of  wild  ewans  upon  St. 
Mary’s  Lake,  at  the  bead  of  the  river  Yarrow.  (See 
Wordsworth’s  Yarrow  ViiUei. 

(6.)  The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient  race 
of  mrder  Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in  history,  some 
times  as  defending  the  frontier  against  the  English,  some¬ 
times  as  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  own  oonntry. 
Dickon  Draw-the-Sword  was  son  to  the  ancient  warrior, 
called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill,  remarkable  for 
leading  into  battle  nine  sons,  gallant  warriors,  all  sons  of 
the  ancient  champion.  Ur.  Rutherford,  late  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon  after  these  songs  were 
first  published,  quoted,  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old, 
a  ballad  apparently  the  same  with  the  Raid  of  the  Reid- 
square,  but  which  apparently  is  lost,  except  the  following 
lines  >- 

"  Banld  Rutherford  he  was  fu’  stoat, 

With  all  his  nine  sons  him  about, 

&  brought  the  lads  of  Jedbmght  oat, 

And  bauldly  fought  t^t  day.” 

(7.)  To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not  to  have 
been  considered,  upon  the  Border,  as  a  gesture  of  con¬ 


ing  bout,  observed  that  he  had  bitten  his  glove.  He  in¬ 
stantly  demanded  of  his  companion,  with  whom  he  bad 
quarrelled  f  and  learning  that  he  had  had  words  with  one 
of  the  party,  insisted  on  instant  satislaction,  asserting, 
that  though  be  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispute,  yet 
he  was  sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his  glove  unless  he 
had  received  some  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell  in  the 
duel,  which  was  fought  near  Selkirk,  in  1721. 

(8.  The  person  bearing  this  redoubtable  nam  d*  guerre 
was  an  Elliot,  and  residM  at  Thorleshope,  in  liddeodale. 
He  occurs  in  the  list  of  Border  riders,  in  1697. 

(9.)  The  appearanee  and  dress  of  the  company  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  chapel,  and  the  description  of  the  subsequent 
feast,  in  which  the  bounds  and  hawks  are  not  the  least 
important  personages  of  the  drama,  are  again  happy  imi¬ 
tations  of  those  authors,  bom  whose  rich  but  unpolished 
ore  Hr.Scott  nas  wrought  much  of  his  most  exquisite  image¬ 
ry  and  description.  A  society,  such  as  that  assembled  in 
Bianxholm  (^tle,  inflamed  with  natioiral  prejudices,  and 
heated  with  wine,  seems  to  have  contained  in  itself  sofll- 
cient  seeds  of  spontaneous  disorder  ;  but  the  gobhn  page 
is  well  introduced,  as  applying  a  torch  to  this  mass  of 
combustibles.  Quarrels,  highly  characteristic  of  Border 
manners,  both  in  their  cause  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  supported,  eiuue,  as  well  among  the  lordly 
guests,  as  the  yeomen  assembled  in  the  battery. — Criti¬ 
cal  Raiem,  180fo 

(10.)  John  Grahome,  second  son  of  MaUee,  Earl  of  Jfon- 
tritk,  commonly  sirnamed  Joltn  uritk  (Ac  Bright  Sword, 
upon  some  displeasure  risen  against  him  at  court,  retired 
with  many  of  his  elan  and  kindred  into  the  English  Bor¬ 
ders,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  they 
seaM  themselves  ;  and  many  of  their  posterity  have  con¬ 
tinued  there  ever  since.  Hr.  Sandford,  speaking  of  them, 
says  (which  indeed  was  appiicable  to  most  of  the  Border¬ 
ers  on  both  sides) ,  “  They  were  ail  stark  moss-troopers, 
and  arrant  thieves  :  both  to  England  and  Scotland  out¬ 
lawed  ;  yet  sometimes  connived  at,  because  they  gave  in¬ 
telligence  forth  of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at 
any  time  upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland.  A 
saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son  (which  is  now 
bemme  proverbial).  Ride,  Roudej/,  hough’ t  i’  the  pot ;  that 
is,  the  iMt  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  Mt,  and  therefore  it 
was  high  time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more'” — Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Hittoty  of  Cumberland. 

The  residence  of  the  Grcmes  being  chiefly  In  the  De- 
bateable  Land,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  ^  both 
kingdoms,  their  depredations  extended  both  to  Imgland 
and  Seotlsmd,  with  impunity  ;  for  as  both  wardens  ac¬ 
counted  them  the  proper  subjects  of  their  own  prince, 
neither  inclined  to  demand  reparation  for  their  excesses 
from  the  opposite  officers,  which  would  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  jurisdiction  over  them. — See  a 
long  correspondence  on  this  subject  betwixt  Lord  Dacre 
and  the  English  Privy  Council,  in  Introduction  to  Jlidoru 
of  Cumberland.  The  Debateable  lAnd  was  finally  divided 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  by  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  both  nations.  (See  various  notes  in  the  Min¬ 
strelsy.) 

(11 J  It  is  the  author’s  object,  in  these  songs,  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  different  styles  of  ballad  narrative  which  pre- 
vaiM  in  this  island  at  different  periods,  or  in  different 
conditions  of  society.  The  first  (Alsbr's)  is  conducted 
upon  the  rude  and  simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties, 
and  produces  its  effect  by  the  direct  and  concise  narrative 
of  a  tragical  occurrence _ Jxrntxv. 

(12.)  This  burden  is  adopted,  with  some  alteration, 
firom  an  old  Scottish  song,  b^^nniog  thus  : — 

”  She  lean’d  her  back  against  a  thorn. 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa’; 

And  there  she  has  her  young  babe  bom, 

And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a’.” 

(IS.)  ’The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  was  unquestionably  the  most  aocompUsbed 
cavalier  of  his  time  ;  and  his  sonnets  display  bMuties 
which  would  do  honor  to  a  more  polished  age.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1S40 ;  a  victim  to  the  mean 
jealousy  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  could  not  bear  so  brilliant  a 
character  near  his  throne. 

The  song  of  the  supposed  bard  is  founded  on  an  incident 
said  to  hare  happened  to  the  Earl  in  his  travels.  Cor¬ 
nelias  Agrippa,  the  celebrated  alchemist,  shewed  him,  in 
a  looking-glass,  the  lovely  Geraldine,  to  whose  service  be 
had  devoted  his  pen  and  his  sword.  The  vision  repre¬ 
sented  her  as  indisposed,  and  reclining  upon  a  couch, 
reading  her  lover’s  verses  by  the  light  of  a  waxen  taper. 

(14.)  Firtl  Xditione—’'  So  sweet  their  harp  and  voica 
fain.” 

(16.)  The  second  song,  that  of  Iltxtraver,  the  bard  of 
the  accomplished  Surrey,  has  more  of  the  nchness  and 


polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very  beatifully  written 
in  a  stanxa  resembling  that  of  Spenser.— JsmiT. 

(16.)  The  chiefs  of  the  Vahingr,  or  Scandinavian 
pirates,  assumed  the  title  of  Sotkonungr,  or  Sea-kings. — 
Ships,  in  the  inflated  language  of  the  Soalds,  are  often 
term^  the  serpents  of  the  ocean. 

(17J  The  jormumgandr,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whose 
folds  surroond  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  wildest  fictions  of 
the  Edda.  It  was  very  nearly  caught  by  the  god  Thor, 
who  went  to  fish  for  it  with  a  hook  baited  wiu  a  ball’s 
head.  In  the  battle  betwixt  the  evil  demons  and  the  di¬ 
vinities  of  Odin,  whidi  is  to  precede  the  Ragnaroder,  cr  j 
Twilight  of  the  Gods,  this  Ekiake  is  to  act  a  oonspienons 
part. 

(18.)  Hiese  were  the  Valeyriur,  or  Selectors  of  the 
Sl^,  despatched  by  Odin  from  Talhalla,  to  choose  those 
who  were  to  die,  and  to  distribute  the  contest.  They  are 
wen  known  to  the  Qoglish  reader,  as  Gray’s  Ihtsl  Sis¬ 
ters.  I 

(19.)  The  northern  warriors  were  osual^  entombed 
with  &eir  arms  and  their  other  treasures.  ’iThas  Angan- 
tyr,  before  commencing  the  dnel  in  which  he  was  smin, 
stipnlated,  that  if  he  fell,  his  sword,  T]rrflng,  should  be 
buried  with  him.  His  daughter,  Hervcr,  afterwards  took 
it  from  his  tomb.  The  dialogue  which  ])SMsed  betwixt 
her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  on  tw  occasion  has  been  often 
translated.  The  whole  history  may  be  found  in  the  Her- 
varar-Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  northern  warriors 
were  not  wont  tamely  to  suffer  their  tombs  to  he  plan-  ' 
dered  ;  and  hence  the  mortal  heroes  had  an  addiUonal 
temptation  to  attempt  such  adventures ;  for  they  held 
nothing  more  worthy  of  their  valour  thu  to  encounter 
supernatural  beings.  BarthoUnue  Do  eaueit  umtemptm 
a  danU  mortit,  lib.  L  cap.  2,  9, 10,  UL 

(20.)  “  I  observe  a  great  poetic  climax,  designed  doubt¬ 
less,  in  the  two  last  of  these  songs,  from  the  first.”— 
AhxaSswxsd. 

ffl.)  ”  The  Goblin  Page  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  earital ; 
deformity  of  the  poem.  We  have  alremly  said  the  whole  i 


deformity  of  the  poem.  We  have  alreuy  said  the  whole 
machinery  is  useless  :  but  the  magic  studies  of  the  lady, 
and  the  rifled  tomb  of  ICcbael  Scott,  give  occasion  to  so 
much  admirable  poetry,  that  we  can  on  no  account  con¬ 
sent  to  part  with  them.  The  page,  on  the  other  band,  is 
a  perpetual  burden  to  the  poet,  and  to  the  readers  ;  it  is 
an  undignified  and  imprubable  fiction,  which  excites 
neither  terror,  admiration,  nor  astonishment,  but  need¬ 
lessly  debases  the  strain  of  the  whole  work,  and  excites 
at  once  our  incredulity  and  contempt.  He  is  not  a  *  tricksy 
spirit,’  like  Ariel,  with  whom  the  imagination  is  irresist¬ 
ibly  enamoured,  nor  a  tiny  monarch  like  Oberon,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  destinies  of  mortals  ;  he  rather  appears  to 
ns  to  be  an  awkward  sort  of  a  mongrel  between  Puck  and 
Caliban,  of  a  servile  and  brutal  nature,  and  limited  in  his 
powers  to  the  indulgence  of  petty  mali^ty,  and  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  despicable  injuries.  Besides  this  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  character,  his  existence  has  no  support 
from  any  general  or  established  supersxiUon.  Fairies  and 
devils,  ghosts,  an«l^  and  witches,  are  creatures  with 
whom  we  are  all  Umillar,  and  who  excite  in  all  classes  of 
mankind  emotions  with  which  we  can  easily  be  made  to 
sympathixe.  But  the  history  of  Gilpin  Homer  was  never 
believed  out  of  the  village  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  appearance,  and  has  no  claims  upon  the  credulity  of 
those  who  were  not  originally  of  his  i^uaintance.  There 
Is  pothing  at  all  interesting  or  elegant  in  the  scenes  of 
which  he  is  the  hero  ;  and  in  reading  these  passages,  we  ^ 
really  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  did  not  stand  j 
in  the  romance  when  the  aged  minstrel  recited  it  to  ^e  I 
royal  Charles  and  bis  mighty  earls,  but  were  inserted  ■ 
afterwards  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom 
he  begged  his  bread  on  the  Border.  We  entreat  Mr. 
Scott  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  suspicion,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  any  decent  pretext  he  can  lay  hold 
of  for  purging  the  '  lay  ’  of  this  ungraceful  intruder.—  ‘ 
Introduction,  p.  36.1  We  would  also  move  for  a  quo  ■ 
warranto  against  the  Spirits  of  the  River  and  the  Moun-  ■ 
tain  ;  for  though  they  are  come  of  a  very  high  lineage, 
we  do  not  know  what  lawful  business  they  could  hare  at 
Brankaome  Castle  in  the  jemx  1660.”— Jimir. 

(22.)  The  ancient  castle  of  Feel-town  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
is  surrounded  by  four  churches,  now  ruinous.  Through 
one  of  these  chapels  there  was  formerly  a  passage  from 
the  guard-room  of  the  garrison.  This  was  clos^,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  following  occasion  i—‘*  They  say  that  an 
appariuon,  mlled  in  the  Monkish  language,  the  Mauthe 
Voog,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black  spaniel,  with  enried 
shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel-castle  ;  and  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particularly  in  the 
guard-chamber,  where,  as  soon  as  candles  were  lighted, 
it  came  and  lay  down  Mibre  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all : 
the  soldiers,  who,  at  length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  it,  lost  great  part  of  the  terror  they  were 
seised  with  at  its  first  appearance.  They  still,  however, 
retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil  spirit, 
which  only  waited  permission  to  do  them  hurt ;  anc  [,  for  I 
that  reason  forbore  swearing  and  allproihne  disconrse, 
while  in  its  company.  But  though  they  endured  the 
shock  of  such  a  nest  when  altonther  m  a  body,  none 
cared  to  be  left  alone  with  it.  It  being  the  enstom, 
therefore,  for  one  of  the  soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the 
castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  to  whose  apartment,  as  I  sa^  before,  the  way  ied 
through  the  church,  they  agreed  among  themselves,  that 
whoever  was  to  sucoeed  the  ensuing  night  his  follow  in 
this  rrand,  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and 
by  this  means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the 
^nger  ;  tor  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Mauthe  Doog 
was  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  return  to  it  aaun  as  soon  as  the 
morning  dawned  ;  which  made  them  look  on  this  place  as 
its  neciuiar  residence. 

“One  night  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarily, 
laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  his  compsinions ;  and,  though 
it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  ne^  take 
that  ofBce  upon  him  to  testify  his  counme.  All  the  sol¬ 


diers  endeavored  to  dissuade  him ;  but  the  more  they 
said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that  he  d^ 
sired  nothing  more  than  that  the  Mauthe  Doog  would 
follow  him  as  it  had  done  others  ;  for  he  would  tiy  if  it 
were  dog  or  devil  After  having  talked  in  a  very  repro¬ 
bate  manner  for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  stui 
went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the 
boldness  to  see  what  oeeaskned  it,  till  the  adventurer 
returning,  they  demanded  the  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  as 
loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been  at  Isavii^  them,  he  was 
now  become  sober  and  silent  enough  ;  for  he  was  never 
heard  to  speak  more ;  and  though  ^  ^  time  he  lived, 
which  was  three  day^  he  was  entreated  by  all  who  came 
near  him,  either  to  speak,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to 
make  some  signs,  by  which  they  might  understand  what 
had  happened  to  hhn,  yet  nothing  intelligible  eould  be 
got  from  him,  only  that  by  the  distortfon  of  his  limbs  and 
features,  it  might  be  guessed  that  he  died  in  agonies  more 
than  is  common  in  a  natural  death. 

"The  Jfaiitkc  Doog  was,  however,  never  after  seen  in 
the  castle,  nor  would  any  ose  attempt  to  go  through  that 
passage  :  for  which  reason  it  was  closed  up  and  another 
way  made.  This  aocidant  happened  about  three  score 
years  since  ;  and  I  heard  it  attested  by  several,  but  espe¬ 
cially  by  an  old  soldier,  who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it 
oflener  than  ha  had  then  hairs  on  his  head.” _ IFoI- 

dnm’t  Demriptioneftheltleif  Man,p,Vn. 

(23.)  This  was  a  fovourite  saint  of  the  house  of  Doug¬ 
las,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  partienlar  ;  as  we  learn 
I  from  the  following  passage  : —  *>  The  ()aean-regent  had 
imposed  to  raise  a  rival  noble  to  the  ducal  dignity  ; 
disoouraing  of  her  porpose  with  Angus,  he  answered, 
‘  Why  not,  madam  t  we  are  happy  that  have  such  a  prin¬ 
cess,  that  can  know  and  will  aecMwIedge  men’s  services, 
and  is  willing  to  reoampsaae  H ;  but,  by  the  might  of 
of  God,’  (this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  serio'is  and  in 
anger ;  at  other  times  it  was  by  St.  Bryde  of  Douglas,)  ‘if 
he  be  a  Duke,  I  will  be  a  Drake  I’— So  sIm  desisted  ^m 
proseonting  of  that  purpoes.”— Gooicaorr,  vol.  iL  p.  131. 

(21) - the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature. 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 
Of  cultivated  nature  ■ 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves. 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary. 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark’s  towers, 
Renown’d  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood’s  opening  bloom. 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 

For  ma^ood  to  ei(joy  his  strmigth  ; 

And  age  to  wear  away  in,  etc. 

WonnewoKiH’s  rarrow  Fitiled. 

(26.)  Bowhill  is  now,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Boccleach,  It  stands  immediately 
below  Newark  Hill,  and  above  the  junction  of  the  Yarrow 
and  the  Ettrick.  For  the  other  pluses  named  in  the  text 
the  reader  is  referred  to  various  notes  on  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border. 

(26.)  Grip.- And  grain  tooeed  green  on  OBrtstha<«h. 

(37.)  The  large  quotations  we  have  nude  foom  this  aiagalar 
poem  most  have  convinced  our  readers  thatlt  ahomida  equally 
with  poetical  description,  and  with  etrcuKstances  enriona  to 
the  antiquary.  These  are  farther  illustrated  in  cophna 
very  entertaining  notes ;  they,  as  well  as  the  poem,  mutt  be 
partieularly  inteieeting  to  those  who  are  connected  with  Scot¬ 
tish  families,  or  eonvereont  in  their  history.  The  author  has 
managed  the  versiflestion  of  the  poem  with  neat  judgmaat,  and 
the  moat  hamy  effect.  DhehadahnedattCegravaandetUaly 
cadence  of  the  epic,  or  any  of  our  more  regular  measaresTit 
would  have  been  ■mposaibla  for  him  to  have  brought  in  ouch 
names  at  Wait  Tiruinn,  BtarJk  John,  Diietthaugh.  ^ogg, 
add  other  Scottish  names,  or  to  have  tpokan  of  the  Igke-uooloe, 
and  the  Slogan,  and  driving  of  ratUe,  which  Pope  and  Gray 
would  have  thought  as  impomible  to  introduce  into  serious 
poetry,  as  Belleaa  did  the  names  of  towns  in  the  c«»f-ig—  of 
LoniatT.  Mr.  Scott  hot  therefore,  very  Judiedonaly  thrown  in 
a  gnat  mixture  of  the  faaailiar,  sad  varied  the  naeoaure ;  and  if 
it  baa  not  the  flniahed  harmony,  which,  in  auoh  a  suMaet,  tt 
were  ht  vain  te  have  auempted,  it  hoe  great  <aae  and  spirit,  and  > 
never  tiiee  the  reader.  Indeed  we  thmk  we  see  a  tendoicy  in 
the  publie  taste  to  go  back  to  the  more  varied  measures  and  fa-' 
miliar  style  of  our  earlier  posta ;  a  natural  eoosequeoee  of  hav¬ 
ing  bean  satiated  with  the  legnlsw  harmony  of  Pope  and  hfo 
school,  and  somewhat  wearied  with  the  ttiffntea  of  lofty  poetio 
language.  We  now  know  wlmtean  be  done  in  that  way,  and 
we  seek  entertainment  and  varlere.  rather  ihiiJwirf  anodn- 
Ution  and  uniform  dignity,  we  now  take  our  leave  of  this 
v^  alagont,  mirited,  and  strikinc  vaam.— Annual  Beeiem, 

From  the  various  extracts  we  have  given,  onr  readers  will  he 
enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  correct  Jmwmant  of  the  poem  ;  end, 
if  they  ere  pleased  with  those  portions  of  it  whioh  have  now 
been  exhibited,  we  may  ventnre  to  assure  them  that  they  will 
not  he  diaappomted  by  tha  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  whele 
night  journey  of  Deloraino-^thc  opening  of  the  Wiiard’s  toshb 
—the  march  of  the  English  battle  and  the  parley  before  tha 
walls  of  the  castle,  are  all  exacnted  with  the  same  spirit  and 
poatieal  energy,  which  we  think  is  eonspicnous  in  the  sneel- 
mena  we  have  already  extracted,  and  a  great  variety  of  short 
passagm  occur  in  evsry  pert  of  the  poem,  which  are  still  more 
striking  and  merltorioas,  though  It  is  hnpossihle  to  detach 
thetn,  wtthont  injary,  in  the  form  of  a  quotatiaa,  B  is  but 
fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on  the  other  hawl,  that  he  will  meet 
with  vary  heavy  passages,  and  with  a  variety  of  details  which 
are  not  likaly  to  interest  any  one  but  a  Borderer  or  on  authumry. 


power  of  gnat  nsmea,  when  we  read  of  the  tribes  that  mas¬ 
tered  to  tha  war,  ‘  beneath  tha  ersat  of  old  Dunbar  and  Bap- 
bnim’s  mingled  hannere.’  But  we  really  cannot  soihrsympo- 
tbiae  with  the  local  pardaUtiaa  of  the  author,  as  to  feel  say  glow 
of  patriotism  or  ancient  virtue  in  hearing  of  the  Tod'ig  or 
Johnton  elsns,  of  StUotU,  Armteongs  end  TfosWwnt;  stiil 
less  can  we  relish  the  introdactioa  of  Btark  Joek  of  Athel- 
ttane,  WMldade  the  Benok,  Arthur  Jirethebraon  Bad 
Boland  Forder,  or  any  other  of  those  worthies,  who 

'*  Sought  the  beeves  that  mode  their  broth. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both,” 

Into  a  po«  which  has  any  pretensinns  to  serloosnass  or  dlg^ 
nity.  The  sneient  metriesl  ronoanee  might  have  admitted  them 
homely  personalities ;  but  tbs  present  age  will  not  endure  them : 
and  Mr.  Scott  must  silher  samllee  his  Border  prejndieoh  or 
offend  all  his  readers  la  the  otbsr  poru  of  tbs  empire,— Jar- 


DBBORAH  SAMPSOir, 

THl  WOMAN  SOLDnCB. 

The  Eobject  of  the  present  sketch  was  bom 
In  the  county  of  Plymonth,  Massachusetts.  Her 
parents  were  poor  and  vicious,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  taken  from  them  by  the  hand  of 
Charity,  to  be  placed  in  different  families, 
where  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  being  bet¬ 
ter  cared  for.  Deborah  found  a  home  with  a 
respectable  farmer,  where  she  was  treated  as 
one  of  the  family,  except  in  point  of  education. 
To  overcome  this  deprivation,  she  used  to  bor¬ 
row  the  books  of  school-children,  which  she 
pemsed  and  conned  with  avidity,  until  she 
learned  to  read  tolerably  welL  As  soon  as  the 
completion  of  her  eighteenth  year  released  her 
from  her  indentures,  she  hastened  to  place  her¬ 
self  in  a  situation  to  improve  her  mind,  and 
made  arrangements  with  a  family  to  work  one- 
half  her  time  for  her  board  and  lodging ;  and 
during  the  balance,  she  attended  a  district 
school.  Her  improvement  was  so  rapid,  that, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  she  was  thought 
competent  to  teach ;  and  by  doing  so  for  one 
term  she  amassed  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars. 
Meantime  the  war  of  the  Revolution  com¬ 
menced  at  Lexington,  and  Deborah  made  np 
her  mind  to  enlist  There  is  no  other  plausible 
reason  for  her  motives  in  so  doing  than  a  wild 
love  of  adventure,  not  unmixed  with  a  patriotic 
wish  to  aid  her  country  in  her  need,  and  a  rest¬ 
less  desire  for  a  stirring,  active  life.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  dte  had  formed  the  resolution,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  one  to  consult  but  her  own  will,  she 
pursued  the  bent  of  her  inclination.  With  her 
somewhat  limited  means,  she  purchased  the 
material,  and  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
she  made  herself  a  complete  suit  of  men’s 
clothes,  which  she  hid  in  a  stack  of  hay  until 
sfich  time  as  she  could  adopt  them  without 
being  discovered.  Having  completed  her  ar¬ 
rangements,  she  announced  her  determination 


to  seek  higher  wages,  and  took  her  departure. 
Stealthily  donning  her  male  attire,  she  started 
for  the  recruiting  station,  where  she  offered 
herself  as  a  young  man  desirous  of  entering  the 
army,  was  accepted,  and  enrolled  as  the  first 
recruit  in  Captain  Thayer’s  company.  The  name 
under  which  she  was  enrolled  was  Robert  Shirt- 
liffe,  and  the  period  of  her  enlistment  was  for 
the  war.  While  the  company  was  recruiting 
she  was  an  inmate  of  the  captain’s  family,  and 
by  her  exemplary  conduct  won  the  esteem  of . 
all.  A  young  girl,  who  was  visiting  in  the 
family,  was  much  in  the  company  of  Robert, 
and  being  of  a  coquetish  disposition,  and  prid¬ 
ing  herself,  perhaps,  in  the  conquest  of  the  young 
soldier,  she  suffered  her  partiality  to  be  noticed, 
and  Robert,  having  no  objection  to  see  how 
easily  a  maiden’s  heart  might  be  won,  en¬ 
couraged  the  feeling,  until  the  captain’s  wife, 
becoming  alarmed,  took  occasion  to  remonstrate 
with  the  youth  upon  the  subject.  Robert  took 
the  matter  in  good  part,  and  the  affair  ended 
in  the  interchange  of  some  few  tokens  of  remem¬ 
brance  at  parting. 

At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  the  com¬ 
pany,  being  foil,  was  ordered  to  join  the  main 
army,  and  Robert’s  military  life  commenced  in 
earnest  The  record  does  not  give  the  details 
of  her  career,  although  the  reminiscences  of  a 
life  in  camp  and  in  the  field,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  would  prove  intensely  interesting.  She 
herself  has  said,  that  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  them.  She  performed  her  duties  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  her  officers ;  was  a  volun¬ 
teer  on  several  expeditions  of  a  hazardous 
nature,  and  was  wounded  severely,  first  by  a 
sword  cut  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  after¬ 
ward  by  a  bullet  through  her  shoulder.  This 
latter  wound  caused  her  great  uneasiness,  for 
fear  her  sex  would  be  discovered  when  it  was 
examined ;  but  to  her  satisfaction  she  escaped, 
strange  as  it  may  seem ;  and  stranger  still,  dur¬ 


ing  the  three  yean  she  served,  no  suspicion  was 
awakened  among  her  comrades.  They  had 
noticed  her  lack  of  a  beard,  and  in  playfol 
allusion  to  the  deficiency,  had  called  her  “  Mol¬ 
ly,”  but  little  did  they  dream  that  their  gallant 
comrade  was  indeed  a  woman. 

Circumstances  at  last,  however,  revealed  her 
secret,  greatly  to  her  mortification,  and  the 
no  less  astonishment  of  her  officers  and  fellow 
soldiers.  She  was  taken  with  a  brain  fever,  a 
disease  prevalent  in  camp,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  her  case  was  deemed  hopeless. 
On  one  occasion  the  doctor,  while  visiting  her, 
attempting  to  put  his  hand  upon  her  heart  to 
see  if  life  still  remained,  found  a  bandage  fas¬ 
tened  tightly  across  her  breast,  upon  removing 
which,  he  discovered  that  his  patient  was  a 
woman.  Without  communicating  the  fact  to 
any  one,  he  continued  to  attend  her  until  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  to  his 
own  house,  where  every  attention  and  kindness 
was  shown  her  until  her  recovery.  While  an 
inmate  of  the  doctor’s  house,  another  romantic 
episode  in  her  life  occurred.  A  niece  of  the 
doctor’s,  a  young  and  wealthy  lady,  who  had 
nursed  her  during  her  illness,  felt  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  object  of  her  care,  and  with 
the  frankness  of  youth,  thinking,  doubtless,  that 
the  poor  and  friendless  soldier  would  never  dare 
to  aspire  to  one  so  gifted  by  fortune,  made  known 
her  feelings,  and  offered  to  educate  their  object 
before  marriage.  The  doctor  was  highly  cen¬ 
sured  for  allowing  them  to  be  so  much  together, 
but  laughed  in  anticipation  at  the  discomfiture 
of  his  advisers  when  the  truth  should  be  known. 
The  feelings  of  Robert  on  this  occasion  were  of 
the  most  acute  and  painful  nature,  and  she  was 
sadly  tempted  to  reveal  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  but  modesty  and  the  fear  of  ridicule,  or 
some  other  motives,  deterred  her.  She  told  the 
generous  girl,  however,  that  although  she  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  to  possess  an  education,  yet  she 
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could  not  avail  herself  of  the  brilliant  and 
tempting  offer,  but  that  they  should  meet  again. 
The  young  lady  urged  upon  her  acceptance  be¬ 
fore  parting  several-articles  of  wearing  apparel 
and  other  gifts,  as  tokens  of  remembrance. 

The  denouement  rapidly  followed  her  recov¬ 
ery.  The  doctor  held  an  interview  with  her 
commandant,  and  it  was  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Washington.  Accordingly,  on  her 
return  to  duty,  she  was  directed  to  carry  a 
note  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  She  now  be¬ 
came,  for  the  first  time,  aware  that  her  secret 
was  discovered,  and  that  detection  was  no  longer 
avoidable.  With  fear  and  trembling,  therefore, 
rile  presented  herself  before  the  Gkneral,  who 
directed  her  to  retire  for  reft-eshment,  while  he 
perused  the  note.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little 
time,  he  called  her  to  him,  and,  without  saying 
a  word,  placed  in  her  hand  a  discharge  from 
the  service. 

After  the  war  riie  married,  and  while  Wash¬ 
ington  was  President  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
seat  of  Government  on  his  invitation,  and  was 
received  with  every  attention.  Congress  was 
then  in  session,  and  passed  a  bill  granting  her 
a  pension  for  life.  She  lived  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
she  died.  The  “  Dedham  Register  ”  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1820,  noticed  the  appearance  in  court  of 
Mrs.  Gannett,  or  Robert  Shirtliffe,  to  renew  her 
claims  for  services  as  a  Reuolutiomry  tdldier. 

- - — - 

VHB  WOMBSr  DBFEJrDUVO  THK  WAGON. 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  western 
range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  is 
located  Shenandoah  county,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  beautiful  river,  one  branch  of 
which  fiows  through  its  entire  length  from 
south  to  north.  Its  county  seat  is  Woodstock, 
a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  between 


I  one  and  two  thousand  inhabitants.  This  place 
I  was  settled  previous  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  by  hardy  German  yeomanry  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  were  tempted  to  leave  the  rugged 
hills  of  the  Keystone  State  and  change  their 
quarters,  by  the  glowing  reports  which  had 
reached  their  ears  of  the  surprising  fertility 
and  surpassing  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Gathering  up  their  household 
goods,  they  turned  their  back,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  reluctance,  upon  the  homes  of  their  first 
choice,  and  took  their  way  through  pathless 
forests  to  “the  promised  land.”  Arrived  at 
their  new  home,  they  selected  the  site  of  the 
present  fiourishing  town  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
settlement,  and  commenced  with  a  will  the 
laborious  task  of  felling  the  forest  and  the 
erection  of  their  homes.  A  stockade  fort  was 
erected  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions 
of  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  and  a  short  time 
sufficed  to  place  them  in  circumstances  which, 
if  not  actually  fiourishing,  were  comparatively 
thrifty,  and  so  &r  promising  as  to  the  future, 
that  they  were  led  to  look  forward  with  hope 
and  bright*  anticipations  to  a  long-continued 
prosperity.  They  were  a  plain,  frugal  and  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  unacquainted  with  the  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  only  desiring  the  substantial  requi¬ 
sites  of  an  humble  mode  of  life,  which  were 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
valley  in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
A  traveler  among  them  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  thus  speaks  of  their  happy  con¬ 
dition  : — 

“  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  pleasure  upon 
the  situation  of  these  people ;  and  think,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  true  happiness  in  this  life, 
they  eqjoy  it  Far  from  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
they  live  in  the  most  delightful  climate  and 
richest  soil  imaginable.  They  are  everywhere 
surrounded  by  beautiful  prospects  and  sylvan 
scenes — lofty  mountains,  transparent  streams, 


falls  of  water,  rich  valleys  and  majestic  woods ; 
the  whole  interspersed  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  flowering  riimbs,  constitute  the  landscape 
surrounding  them.  They  are  subject  to  few 
diseases,  are  generally  robust,  and  live  in  per¬ 
fect  liberty.  They  are  ignorant  of  want,  and 
are  acquainted  with  few  vices.  Their  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  elegancies  of  life  precludes  any 
regret  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  eigoy- 
ing  them  ;  but  they  possess  what  many  princes 
would  give  half  their  dominions  for — health, 
content  and  tranquility  of  mind.” 

With  such  attractions  to  allure  those  whose 
lot  had  been  less  fortunately  cast,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  emigration  to  their  lovely 
valley  set  in  as  a  flowing  tide.  Their  own 
countrymen  and  neighbors  from  Pennsylvania 
constituted  a  principal  portion  of  the  new¬ 
comers,  yet  there  were  many,  who,  having  been 
driven  from  their  own  homes  in  the  more  west¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  State  by  the  barbarity  of 
the  savages — were  glad  to  find  an  asylum  like 
that  offered  by  this  comparatively  secluded  set¬ 
tlement.  Even  here,  however,  they  were  not 
entirely  free  from  the  dangers  which  had  sur¬ 
rounded  them  in  their  former  and  more  exposed 
locations.  Occasional  interruptions  to  the 
peaceful  life  of  this  isolated  people  occurred, 
to  mar  the  otherwise  tranquil  tide  of  their 
existence  ;  and  although  their  precautions 
served  to  guard  them  from  attack  upon  their 
immediate  settlement,  yet  many  attrocities 
were  committed  in  their  neighborhood  upon 
the  unguarded  settler  and  emigrant. 

Among  others  who  had  been  attracted  to 
their  beautiful  valley  by  the  glowing  accounts 
of  its  fertility  and  comparative  security,  were 
two  heads  of  families,  by  the  names  of  Sheitz 
and  Taylor.  The  former  was  of  German  pa¬ 
rentage,  the  latter  of  English  birth ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  both  married  American  women,  and  being 
drawn  together  by  that  invisible  bond  of  sym- 
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pathy  which,  ia  a  new  country,  where  danger 
is  a  common  heritage,  unites  with  a  stronger 
tie  than  that  of  blood,  they  were  more  like  one 
family  than  two  separate  honseholda 

Being  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  two  of  their  neighbors  and  their  families, 
they  hastily  collected  a  few  necessaries ;  placed 
them  with  their  wives  and  children  in  a  wagon, 
to  which  was  attached  their  respective  horses, 
and  started  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Wood- 
stock  was  the  nearest  town  or  station  where 
there  was  a  fort,  and  toward  that  place  they 
directed  their  steps. 

The  family  of  Taylor  embraced  himself,  wife 
and  three  children,  while  that  of  Sheitz  num¬ 
bered  but  three — ^himself,  wife  and  one  child. 
The  few  articles  which  the  limited  room  in  the 
wagon  and  the  hurried  nature  of  their  departure 
allowed  them  to  remove,  were  a  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers,  which  was  a  gift  from  the  parents  of  Mrs.  T. 
— a  feather  bed,  also  a  parental  gift  to  Mrs.S. — 
a  brass  kettle  or  two,  some  few  culinary  articles, 
and  the  axes  and  rifles  of  the  men.  These  and 
their  horses  and  a  stout  farm  wagon  were  all  they 
had  saved,  yet  they  were  well  content  to  come 
off  with  their  lives,  and  trudged  along  satisfied 
if  they  could  but  reach  a  haven  of  safety  from 
the  barbarities  which  had  been  inflicted  npon 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  greater  portion  of  their  way  lay  through 
the  forest,  where  every  sound  to  their  aflKghted 
ears  gave  token  of  an  enemy  lurking  in  their 
path ;  and  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  sighing 
wind  awoke  their  fears  and  called  up  their 
latent  courage.  This  had  been  passed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  safety,  and  they  had  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill  from  whence  they  had  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  valley  below,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  a  haven  of  rest.  Pausing  for  a  moment  to 
admire  the  scene  which  opened  before  them, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  eulogies 
upon  the  lovely  landscape,  and  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  wives  and  children. 
Alas  1  as  they  spoke,  the  deadly  rifle  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  foe  was  levelled  full  at  their  breasts, 
and  the  savage  red-skin  was  thirsting  for  their 
blood  within  a  few  feet  of  them.  Hidden  by 
the  thick  underbrush  which  grew  up  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  five  tawny  warriors,  painted  and 
bedecked  with  their  war  feathers,  lay  crouching 
like  wild  beasts  ready  to  spring  npon  their  prey. 
Just  as  they  started  to  resume  their  way,  and 
descend  the  hill  toward  the  settlement,  the 
crack  of  two  rifles,  the  whizzing  of  two  leaden 
messengers,  and  the  fall  of  their  husbands, 
alarmed  the  women  and  widowed  them  at  the 
same  instant  The  aim  had  been  sure,  and  both 
the  men  fell  without  a  groan,  pierced  through 
the  heart  with  the  fatal  bullet  from  an  unerring 
rifle.  Quick  as  the  flash  from  a  summer  cloud 
were  all  their  fondly  cherished  hopes  of  safety 
and  fixture  happiness  blasted,  and  stricken  to 
earth  with  the  fall  of  their  husbands.  No  cry 
escaped  the  now  bereaved  women.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  nor  was  there 
any  time  for  grief  or  repining.  Left  in  an 
instant  self-dependent,  they  looked  around  for 
the  foe  and  for  means  of  defense.  Nothing  was 
within  reach  but  the  axes  of  their  husbands ; 
and  these  they  seized,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  j 
the  savages.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  Push- 1 
ing  aside  the  foliage,  five  stalwart  warriors  i 
sprung,  with  a  grant  of  satisfaction,  from  the  I 


thicket  into  the  road,  and  made  for  the  wagon 
to  secure  their  prisoners.  The  first  who  came 
up  seized  the  son  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  endeavored 
to  drag  him  from  the  wagon ;  but  the  little  fel¬ 
low  resisted  manfully,  looking  meanwhile  up 
into  his  mother’s  face,  as  if  to  implore  protec¬ 
tion  at  her  hands.  The  appeal  was  not  lost 
npon  her.  Seizing  with  both  hands  the  ax  of 
her  husband,  and  swinging  it  around  her  head, 
she  brought  it  down  with  all  the  vengeful  force 
of  her  arm  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Indian, 
inflicting  a  wound  which  sent  him  off  howling 
with  pain.  Turning  to  another,  she  sent  him 
off  in  like  manner,  while  Mrs.  Sheitz  has  sent 
a  third  back  to  his  lair  with  a  severe  blow  across 
the  hand,  which  severed  all  his  fingers.  The 
other  two  were  wise  enough  to  keep  without 
the  reach  of  their  blows,  but  endeavored  to 
intimidate  them  by  their  terrific  yells  and  bran¬ 
dished  tomahawks.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
the  brave  and  heroic  women  maintained  their 
threatening  attitude  of  defense ;  untii  wearied 
of  their  endeavors,  and  fearing  the  approach 
of  relief  from  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  the  two 
unwounded  Indiana  rushed  into  the  thicket 
again  for  their  rifles  to  end  the  conflict  Tak. 
ing  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  the  women 
started  the  horses,  and  the  red-skins,  not  daring 
to  pursue  them,  they  were  permitted  to  reach 
the  fort  in  safety,  from  whence  a  party  set  out 
to  bring  in  the  dead  and  scalped  bodies  of  their 
husbands. 


THE  CAVE  OF  ElOOi 

X  UQBVD  aw  THI  BSSKIOia 

Eioo,  forming  one  of  the  Hebrides  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  presents  a  rocky, 
precipitous  shore,  seeming  in  some  places  to  be 
inaccessible,  except  to  tiie  clanging  sea-fowl, 
screaming  and  clamoring  around  the  almost 
perpendicular  sheets  of  naked  rock,  against 
which  the  sea  rushes  and  roars  with  terrific 
grandeur. 

This  island,  in  feudal  time,  was  the  scene  of 
a  most  fearful  tragedy— of  a  vengeance  almost 
too  horrible  to  be  accredited  to  human  agency. 
The  precise  date  of  this  event  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  these  islands  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  governed  each  by 
their  own  petty  chieftains. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Eigg  were  a  wild,  lawless 
race,  consorting  with  hordes  of  pirates  infest¬ 
ing  the  neighboring  countries ;  and  although 
the  narrow  sounds  which  separate  these  rocky 
isles  abounded  with  the  finest  salmon,  and 
some  sections  in  the  interior  presented  rich 
tracts  for  cultivation,  yet  these  rude  men,  pre¬ 
ferring  rapine  to  peaceful  industry,  subsisted 
by  petty  depredations  npon  their  neighbors  of 
the  adjacent  isles.  True,  many  of  these  neigh¬ 
bors  were  no  less  rapacious  than  the  men  of 
Eigg,  and  Ihlly  indemnified  themselves  for  any 
grievances  suffered  at  their  hands.  But  there 
were  others  whose  chiefs,  themselves  of  a  more 
noble  race,  maintained  a  higher  standard  of 
government ;  and  however  barbarous  and  rude 
their  highest  attainments  might  appear  to  ns 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  were  certainly 
far  saperior  to  their  savage  neighbors  of  Eigg, 
Mull,  Rum,  etc. 

The  Isle  of  Skye,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 


romantic  of  the  Hebrides,  was  ruled  at  that 
time  by  tiie  proud  chieftain  Alister  M‘Leod, 
who,  in  his  sea-girt  castle  of  Dunvegan,  tower¬ 
ing  from  the  topmost  crag  of  a  precipitous 
mass  of  rocks  which  overhung  the  boiling  sea, 
bid  defiance  alike  to  the  power  of  his  foes  and 
the  fiiry  of  the  elements. 

Between  M‘Leod  and  Donald  M'Donald,  the 
chieftain  of  Eigg,  the  most  inveterate  hatred 
existed.  With  M‘Donald,  this  hatred  raged 
with  all  the  fhry  of  the  ocean  tempest,  and  was 
as  immoveable  and  deep-seated  as  the  rocks 
which  girdled  his  dominions.  Many  times  had 
the  vengeance  of  the  chief  of  Skye  worked 
dreadful  havoc  upon  the  followers  of  M'Donald 
for  their  aggressions ;  but  so  far  from  subduing, 
it  only  roused  a  new  spirit  of  malice,  venting 
itself  in  various  wicked  deeds  upon  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Skye,  though  sure  of  a  direful  return 
from  the  outraged  chieftain. 

The  chief  of  Eigg  had  one  daughter.  Fair 
and  beautifiil  was  Ulla  as  the  flower  we  ^me- 
times  see  lifting  its  timid  head  within  the  deep 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  exciting  our  wonder  how 
so  frail  a  thing  could  there  unfold  its  delicate 
petals.  In  an  evil  hour  this  fair  maiden  of 
Eigg  won  the  love  of  Edwin,  the  only  son  of 
the  haughty  chieftain  M‘Leod. 

Cradled  like  a  young  eaglet  in  his  rocky 
eyrie,  the  ceaseless  dirge  of  the  ocean  his  lul¬ 
laby,  and  his  sweetest  music  the  wild  clamor  of 
the  sea-gulls  sweeping  around  the  towers  upon 
the  wings  of  the  tempest,  Edwin  sprang  from 
his  nurse’s  arms  a  hero.  Danger  was  to  him  a 
pastime.  Among  all  the  daring  sons  of  the 
isle,  none  could  equal  Edwin.  He  loved  to 
scale  the  giddy  crag,  wreathed  in  the  spray  of 
the  wind-tossed  billows,  in  search  of  the  sea- 
mew’s  nest ;  to  steer  his  fearless  barque  through 
perilous  straits,  with  the  foam  of  the  breakers 
surging  around  him ;  and  to  launch  within  the 
dark  cavern’s  mouth  upon  the  blackening  waves, 
on  whose  surface  perhaps  no  other  hand  had 
dared  to  bend  the  pliant  oar. 

The  Isle  of  Eigg  presented  a  bolder  scope 
for  his  adventuresome  spirit  than  almost  any 
other  of  these  western  islands ;  and  heedless 
of  the  fend  existing  between  his  father  and  its 
chief,  and  as  reckless  of  danger  from  pirates 
or  revengeful  islanders,  Edwin,  manning  his 
light  craft  with  a  few  of  his  faithful  clansmen, 
would  boldly  steer  along  the  inhospitable  coast. 
Sometimes  anchoring  beneath  a  frowning  pre¬ 
cipice,  he  would  spring  upon  some  jutting  crag, 
and,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  over  deep 
chasms,  plant  his  foot  at  length  upon  the  stunted 
heather. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  hazardous  expedi¬ 
tions  that  Edwin,  steering  hie  boat  within  a 
narrow  inlet  or  loch,  which  suddenly  presented 
itself,  found  he  had  unwares  approached  that 
part  of  Eigg  which  might  be  considered  the 
only  habitable  section  of  the  island  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Senir-Eigg,  a  remarkable 
ridge  of  high  rocks,  like  a  camel’s  back,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  center  of  the  island.  The 
rocks  here  became  less  precipitous,  shelving 
gradually  down  to  a  beach  of  fine  white  glit¬ 
tering  sand,  and  down  their  craggy  sides  beau¬ 
tiful  cascades  came  leaping  and  tumbling  in 
snowy  foam,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  waters 
of  the  loch.  A  few  of  the  rude  boats  of  the 
islanders  were  moored  at  a  little  distance  along 
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the  Bhore,  and,  farther  in,  their  miserable  dwell-  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  yoathfal  stranger,  with  many  rare  articles  from  foreign  lands, 
ings  were  seen  scattered  over  the  bright  green  and  then,  turning,  would  have  swiftly  fled  the  obtained  from  the  spoils  of  pirates, 
holms,  while  propped,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot  But  the  gallant  Edwin  was  not  to  be  so  Here,  then,  in  her  lonely  tnrret,  pursning 
camel’s  shoulder  stood  a  rude  stone  structure  defeated.  What  arguments  he  made  nse  of  to  such  occupations  and  amusements  as  her  limited 
called  the  castle  of  Duntulm,  the  residence  of  detain  them  it  matters  not,  since  they  were  opportunities  afforded  her,  did  the  life  of  the 
the  chief  Donald  M'Donald.  No  living  soul  irresistible.  The  maidens  paused,  blushed,  beauteous  Ulla  glide  peacefully  on  nntil  that 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  boats  were  idly  rocking  in  laughed,  and  then  suffered  themselves  to  be  luckless  hour  when,  released  from  the  strict 
the  snrf,  and,  but  for  the  thin  blue  smoke  curl-  seated  upon  the  soft  heather,  where,  at  the  feet  surveillance  of  her  father,  she  had  stolen  from 
ing  from  these  cabins,  one  might  have  deemed  of  Ulla  M‘Donald,  and  gazing  up  into  her  the  gloomy  walls  of  Dnntnlm  to  breathe  tho 
the  island  deserted.  deep  blue  eyes,  Edwin  related  how,  landing  pureairofheaven,  and,  with  a  few  of  her  chosen 

Edwin  new  resolved  to  land,  and  view  the  from  his  little  galley,  he  had  wandered  from  companions,  wandered  at  will  through  the  ro- 
strength  of  an  enemy  who,  however  inferior  to  the  shore,  and,  guided  by  the  ravishing  mel-  mantic  purlieus  of  the  island — that  luckless 
the  proud  chieftain  of  Skye,  still  had  the  power  ody  of  their  voices,  bent  his  fortunate  steps  hour  wjien  the  eyes  of  young  Edwin  first  rested 
to  annoy  him,  as  a  gnat  may  harass  the  lordly  thither.  upon  her  beauty  I 

lion.  Springing  to  the  shore,  therefore,  and  The  chief  of  Eigg,  with  his  followers,  prob-  And  now,  rocking  upon  the  waters  of  the 
clearing  with  little  difficulty  the  loose  frag-  ably  less  than  a  hundred  men,  as  the  entire  loch,  was  the  light  boat  of  Edwin  daily  seen, 
ments  of  rocks  scattered  upon  the  beach,  he  population  of  the  island  did  not  that  time  ex-  while  the  young  chieftain  roamed  with  Ulla 
soon  found  himself  within  a  little  glen  of  sur-  ceed  two  hundred  souls,  left  that  morning  on  oyer  the  green  holms,  or,  seated  npon  some  tall 
passing  beauty.  Suddenly  his  ear  caught  the  one  of  their  predatory  or  piratical  expeditions,  cliff  overlooking  the  wild  scene  of  ocean  and 
sound  of  music,  mingled  with  the  cheerful  and  which  were  often  extended  along  the  coast  of  of  rock,  of  high  barren  mountains  and  fertile 
happy  laughter  of  female  voices.  Here,  then,  England  and  Wales,  leaving,  meanwhile,  upon  yales  resting  between,  would  point  to  the  dis- 
was  something  to  arouse  the  Curiosity  of  our  the  island  a  few  old  men,  the  women  and  chil-  tant  towers  of  Dnnyegan,  and,  with  a  lover’s 
young  adventarer-^musio  and  the  voice  of  dren,  as  its  sole  inhabitants.  eloquence,  dwell  upon  the  time  when  he  might 

woman  I  M'Donald  was  a  hard,  stem  man,  one  who  hail  her  as  their  beauteons  mistress. 

Pursuing  the  sound,  he  soon  came  in  view  of  delighted  not  in  innocent  sports  or  pastimes.  But  one  day,  afar  off  against  the  blue  sky, 
a  party  of  young  girls  dancing  on  the  soft  One  feeling  alone  humanized  the  soul  of  the  a  few  dark  specks  were  seen  upon  the  heaving 
heather  to  the  mnslc  of  a  small  harp,  lightly  chieftain.  It  was  his  love  for  his  dau^ter.  ocean.  Ulla  turned  pale  as  she  pointed  them 
tonched  by  another  of  these  mirthfril  maidens.  He  knew  she  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  and  out  to  her  lover.  Her  heart,  for  the  first  time, 
Edwin  was  not  one  to  turn  away  without  reap-  feared  that,  in  some  nnlucky  hour,  die  might  owned  a  presentiment  of  eviL 
ing  some  advantage  from  a  scene  at  once  so  attract  the  eye  of  that  lawless  piratical  horde  Nearer  and  nearer  over  the  foam-crested  bil- 
charming  and  so  unexpected ;  therefore,  lifting  who  had  not  only  landed  fearlessly  npon  his  lows  came  the  boats,  and  rounding  the  rocky 
his  bonnet  from  his  dark  clustering  locks,  the  shores,  but  whom  he  also  feasted  in  his  halls,  point  of  Rum,  stood  direct  for  Eigg,  the  ban- 
young  chieftain,  with  a  smile  in  his  eye,  and  a  Hlla  was  therefore  seldom  allowed  to  leave  the  ngy  of  its  chief  floating  from  the  foremost  gal- 
merry  but  courteous  salutation  on  his  lip,  seclusion  of  her  own  apartment,  which  was  ley,  while,  echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and 
gracefully  advanced  toward  the  mirthfril  circle,  situated  in  one  of  the  highest  towers  of  the  across  the  quiet  waters  of  the  little  loch, 
The  music  ceased  as  the  song  of  a  frrightened  castle,  overlooking  a  scene  of  wild  sublimity,  gounded  the  wild  strain  of  the  ‘  M'Donald’a 
bird.  Like  startied  fawns,  the  timid  lasses  “d  which  the  chief  had  contrived  to  adorn  Gathering.”  _ 
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Ulla  held  out  her  hand  to  Edwin,  saying,  was  closely  watched,  and  spies  set  over  his  foot-  And  M‘Donald,  keenly  eyeing  the  earl  as  he 
“  Fly,  fly ;  in  his  wrath  my  father  is  terrible !  steps  that  he  might  no  more  approach  the  dan-  presented  his  daughter,  saw  at  once  that  the 
Should  he  And  thee  here — thee,  the  eon  of  his  gerous  presence  of  the  maiden  of  Eigg.  Yet  victory  was  his,  and  that  the  charms  of  poor 
enemy,  though  alone  and  defenseless — no  mercy  still,  night  after  night,  the  signal  light  gleamed  Ulla  had  not  only  secured  him  safety  fl-om  his 
would  stir  his  bosom,  or  change  thy  doom  of  fl-om  the  turret  of  Duntulm,  and  the  timid  Ulla,  late  aggressions,  but  gained,  perhaps,  the  future 
death.  Fly,  then,  ere  it  be  too  late.”  shrinking  from  her  own  light  footsteps,  would  cooperation  of  the  most  powerful  earl  of  the 

“  But  for  thee,  sweet  Ulla,”  cried  Edwin,  his  fro™  the  castle,  and  seek,  in  doubt  and  Orkneys  in  various  schemes  he  had  in  prospect 
eye  kindling  as  he  spoke,  “I  would  dare  the  hope,  the  place  of  meeting.  There,  wrapped  Gladly  would  Earl  Ranald  have  made  Ulla 
chief  of  Eigg  to  mortal  combat — but  for  thee,  ™  mantle,  seated  upon  the  dark  grey  stone,  jjjg  tjjut  very  hour,  so  captivated  was  he 
defy  alike  his  power  and  malice  j  for  Edwin  licr  eyes  anxiously  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  jjy  jigf  beauty.  Summoning  the  chief  to  a  pri- 
never  yet  turned  his  back  upon  a  foe.  Yet  for  form  of  her  lover  was  wont  flrst  to  meet  her  conference,  he  attested  his  readiness  to 
thy  sake,  dear  one,  I  go,  soon  I  trust  to  proffer  straining  gaze,  and  the  night  wind  lifting  her  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  his  daughter ;  and, 
that  alliance  which  thy  father  dare  not  spurn,  tresses  from  her  cold  cheek,  would  she  await  suspicious  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  host. 
Meanwhile,  dearest  UUa,  let  me  not  be  denied  his  coming ;  and  if,  alas,  he  came  not,  she  would  hg  vowed  he  would  not  weigh  anchor  from  Eigg 
the  eight  of  thy  beauty,  fiiir  as  the  sunbeam  ;  still  linger,  still  hoping,  until  the  first  rays  of  without  bearing  away  the  beauteous  Ulla  as  his 
let  me  hear  sometimes  thy  voice,  sweet  as  the  light  played  over  the  mountain  summits,  then 

morning  wind  among  the  branches.  Every  sad  and  weary  regain  her  chamber  to  weep  over  Nothing  loath,  the  chief  assented,  and  the 
night  my  little  bark  shall  lie  at  the  foot  of  yon  her  disappointment.  And  oh,  how  the  heart  juorrow  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the 
high  cliff,  which  even  the  boldest  of  thy  father’s  of  Edwin  loathed  the  bondage  which  restrained  nuptials. 

vassals  deem  inaccessible.  If  from  thy  cham-  him  from  her  beloved  presence,  so  faithfblly,  .^^s  in  vain  for  the  victim,  the  wretched 

ber  thou  camst  safely  steal  away,  place  a  light  as  his  own  heart  assnred  him,  keeping  her  tryste  to  implore  I  It  was  in  vain  she 

within  the  window  of  thy  turret,  and  I  will  in  that  lonely  glen!  bathed  her  father’s  feet  with  tears;  vain  she 

meet  thee  here — here,  dearest  Ulla,  in  this  spot  In  the  meantime,  Donald  M‘Donald  had  com-  i)esought  him  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and  not 

where  flrst  we  met.”  mitted  some  flagrant  outrage  upon  the  rights  gjiye  jigp  to  one  whom  she  could  never  love  I 

The  maiden  gave  a  hurried  assent,  for  the  of  one  of  the  earls  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  ^o  mercy  had  that  stern  chieftain.  What 
boats  came  on  with  the  speed  of  race-horses,  and,  to  indemnify  himself  against  the  threat-  ^o  him  was  love  T— a  bubble  in  the  mouths  of 
Then,  for  the  first  time  folding  her  to  his  heart,  ened  vengeance,  had  boldly  offered  him  the  gjHy  maidens!  What  were  her  tears?— any 
and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  snow-white  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage— a  proposi-  guttering  bauble  would  turn  them  to  smiles! 

brow,  Edwin  was  gone.  Fleet  as  the  wind  were  tion  which  was  at  flrst  met  with  scorn  and  de-  \^at  to  him  was  her  happiness? _ what  even 

the  footsteps  of  Ulla,  as  she  fled  toward  her  rision  by  the  earl.  That  McDonald,  the  petty  nfg  weighed  against  his  plana— his 
gloomy  prison  of  Duntulm.  She  crossed  its  chieftain  of  a  small  insignificant  island,  a  ruler  ambitious  schemes? 

rude  portals,  and  ascending  to  her  tnrreted  over  a  mere  handful  of  savages,  should  presume  pugged  his  kneeling  child 

chamber,  with  throbbing  bosom  and  tearftil  upon  such  a  treaty!  Why,  the  affront  was  sternly  bade  her  prepare  to  wed 

eye,  sought  to  descry  the  boat  of  her  lover.  deemed  even  beneath  his  anger  by  the  proud  Ranald  of  Kirkwall  on  the  morrow.  There  was 

It  is  there ;  yes,  she  sees  it  skimming  lightly  Ranald,  of  Kirkwall !  jjq  alternative ;  die  must  be  the  bride  of  the 

as  the  wing  of  the  sea-fowl  across  the  waters  of  Yet  so  loud  was  the  chief  of  Eigg  in  extolling  earl  or  of  death ! 

the  sound,  to  where  arose  the  glittering  cliffs  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  his  daughter,  which  “  Of  death  rather !”  thought  the  unfortunate 
of  Skye  like  vast  columns,  their  summits  rest-  his  followers,  with  many  oaths,  also  confirmed,  maiden,  as  she  left  the  presence  of  her  cruel 
ing  in  the  clouds.  Edwin  is  safe ;  but  the  heart  that,  curious  to  behold  one  calling  forth  such  parent. 

of  Ulla  is  heavy  with  grief.  extravagant  praise,  and  somewhat  sated,  maybe.  Once  more  the  signal  light,  like  a  star. 

She  sees  her  father’s  galleys  swiftly  ap-  with  the  tame  beauty  of  the  Kirkwall  ladies,  beamed  from  poor  Ulla’s  turret.  What  must 

proach ;  they  reach  the  diore.  The  women  and  the  Earl  agreed  to  suspend  all  hostilities  until  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  maiden  when, 

children  with  glad  shouts  receive  the  returning  he  dionld  visit  the  castle  of  Duntulm,  and  view  with  a  trembling  hand,  for  the  last  time  she 

islanders,  and  the  shrill  bagpipe  proclaims  their  for  himself  those  lauded  charms.  placed  it  there — that  beacon  of  love  and  joy ! 

welcome.  The  chief,  amid  the  shouts  of  his  Upon  an  appointed  day,  accordingly,  the  for  should  Edwin  that  night  fail  in  his  attempt 

people,  now  springs  to  the  shore,  and  Ulla  trem-  numerous  galleys  of  Earl  Ranald,  their  banners  fo  reach  the  island,  then  her  fate,  like  that 
bles  and  turns  still  paler  as  she  sees  him  ap-  flying,  and  the  shrill  music  of  the  pipes  sweep-  twinkling  taper,  whose  rays  had  so  often  sent 
proach  the  castle.  Then,  bidding  one  of  her  ing  over  the  water,  were  seen  standing  across  happiness  to  the  heart  of  her  lover,  must  be  for- 
maidens  bear  on  her  harp,  she  too  hastens  to  the  sound  of  Rum,  and  anchoring  within  the  ever  lost  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 

meet  her  father,  so  stem  even  in  his  kindest  little  loch  of  Eigg,  the  only  accessible  harbor  grave.  Waiting  until  the  last  sound  of  the 

moods.  the  island  afforded.  Here  the  earl  was  received  revel  below  had  ceased,  and  the  inmates 

Tme  to  their  tryste  did  the  lovers  meet  within  with  rade  hospitality  by  the  chief  of  Eigg,  and  of  the  castle  sunk  in  the  stupor  of  inebrity, 
that  little  glen,  heaven’s  canopy  radient  with  conducted  with  his  kinsmen  and  followers  to  UH*)  pale  and  trembling,  once  more  sought 
burning  stars  above  them,  and  their  mghs  min-  the  castle.  fl>at  little  glen  hallowed  by  the  vows  of  pure 

gling  with  the  midnight  moan  of  the  surging  Unsuspicious  of  her  father’s  motives,  Ulla  and  faithful  love. 

billows.  arrayed  herself  at  his  bidding  in  her  most  be-  The  night  was  gloomy.  The  clouds  heavy 

And  when  were  these  stolen  interviews  of  coming  garments,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  was  with  the  threatAed  tempest,  rolled  their  black 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow  to  have  an  end?  When  led  forth  by  the  exulting  chief  as  a  lamb  to  the  shadows  across  the  heavens,  through  which  the 
might  Edwin  boldly  claim  the  hand  of  the  lovely  sacrifice,  to  grace  the  feast  prepared  in  honor  moon  vainly  straggled  to  emit  her  light  ^  No 
XJiia?  of  his  guest  sound  was  heard  save  the  chaffing  of  the  waves 

Alas!  this  might  never  be;  for  his  father.  Never,  perhaps,  had  she  looked  more  lovely,  their  rocky  bed,  or,  perhaps,  the  dismal 
that  prond  chieftain,  listened  scoraftilly  and  in  and  the  earl  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  dang  of  the  sea-fowl  heralding  the  coming 
ang^r  to  the  petition  of  his  son.  What,  the  of  wonder  and  pleasure,  as  his  eyes  flrst  rested  storm.  The  footsteps  of  Ulla  faltered,  and 

noble  race  of  M‘Leod  seeking  alliance  with  on  the  fair  young  creature  nestling  like  a  dove  scarce  could  her  trembling  limbs  sustain  her  as 

catarans  and  robbers  both  by  sea  and  land !  so  timidly  by  the  side  of  her  father,  the  gigantic  ®^®  drew  near  the  spot,  so  great  were  her 
No ;  rather  would  he  see  his  son  struck  down  M'Donald.  He  found  the  praises,  to  which  he  apprehensions  lest  Edwin  should  not  appear, 
at  his  feet  by  the  battle-ax  of  Eigg’s  savage  had  listened  disbelieving,  but  faint  in  compari-  Yet  happiness,  almost  despaired  of— joy,  now 
chieftain  than  to  hail  Ulla,  though  the  fairest  son  with  the  actual  charms  of  the  island  maid,  that  is  certain — more  than  her  fainting  heart 

daughter  of  the  isles,  as  the  bride  of  Edwin,  His  heart  exalted,  and  his  eyes  tamed  passion-  can  bear.  He  is  already  there ;  and  as  he 

the  future  mistress  of  Dunvegan’s  lordly  tow-  ately  upon  the  blushing  girl,  whom  his  rude  catches  the  gleam  of  her  white  garments 
ers !  gaze  affronted,  when  he  reflected  she  was  his  by  through  the  surrounding  gloom,  flies  to  meet 

The  meetings  of  the  lovers,  therefore,  now  her  father’s  vow — his  I7  his  own  superior  power  her,  and  once  more  Ulla  is  pressed  to  the  faith- 

became  less  frequent ;  for  the  young  chieftain  to  make  her  sa  ful  heart  of  Edwin. 
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Stera  and  silent  in  his  despair,  Edwin  listens 
while  she  reveals  her  sad  fate,  tells  him  in  lan¬ 
guage  broken  bj  grief,  that  bj  the  stem  will 
of  her  father,  she  will  to-morrow  be  forced  into 
the  arms  of  Ranald,  Earl  of  Kirkwall  I  Then 
almost  fearful  was  the  storm  of  passion  in  the 
soul  of  the  young  chieftain.  What  I  IJlla — ^his 
own,  his  beautiful  Ulla — the  bride  of  another? 
No  I  sooner  would  he  plunge  with  her  from  the 
summit  of  yon  dizzy  crag  into  the  boiling  sea 
below,  and  end  at  once  their  sorrows  with  their 
lives.  Together  they  could  welcome  death, 
but  not  live  to  endure  the  agony  of  separation. 

But  there  was  yet  an  escape  from  a  fate  so 
dreadful — there  was  yet  a  way  to  secure  their 
happiness  ;  and  that  was  in  flight  Trae,  the 
attempt  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  what  will  not  tme  love  dare  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  its  object 

In  a  short  time  Edwin  had  revolved  and 
matured  a  scheme,  of  the  success  of  which  his 
sanguine  nature  permitted  no  doubt 

Gold  and  cheerless  dawned  the  marriage  day. 
The  sky  was  overcast  with  gloomy  clouds,  and 
the  wild  winds  roared  and  shrieked  dismally 
around  the  walls  of  Duntulm ;  but  Earl  Ranald 
aroused  to  himself  betimes  and  hurried  on 
board  his  galley  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  its  beauteous  freight 

The  hour  of  noon  was  that  appointed  for  the 
nuptials,  as  the  priest  who  was  sent  for  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  from  Iona  (one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  isles),  could  not  be  expected  to  arrive 
sooner. 

In  the  meantime,  a  scene  of  reckless  hilarity 
was  presented  both  within  and  without  the  cas¬ 
tle.  In  the  open  area  in  front,  large  fires  were 
kindled,  around  which  the  Eiggmen  and  the 
merry  Orkney  sailors  danced  and  shouted  with 
noisy  merriment ;  while  in  the  rude  stone  hall 
were  assembled  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the 
chief  in  their  holiday  garb,  together  with  those 
of  Earl  Ranald,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Elirkwall. 

The  board  was  spread — the  entertainment 
intended  to  comprise  both  the  morning  meal 
and  dinner. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times  at  a 
marriage  feast,  Earl  Ranald  himself  ascended 
the  turret  stair  and  craved  admittance  at  the 
fair  hands  of  his  bride.  Radiant  in  her  beanty, 
Clla  herself  opened  the  door.  There  was  an  unu¬ 
sual  brilliancy  in  her  eyes,  and  a  brighter  glow 
on  her  cheeks  than  was  wont  to  rest  on  her  com¬ 
plexion,  so  dazzlingly  fair ;  and  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  pure  white  garments,  the  earl 
almost  expected  she  would  vanish  like  some 
beautiful  spirit  from  his  sight.  Taking,  the 
hand  she  passively  extended  to  him,  the  happy, 
exulting  bridegroom  conducted  her  to  the  hall, 
where  her  presence  was  greeted  by  a  loud  mur¬ 
mur  of  applause. 

As  she  entered,  Ulla  cast  one  quick,  eager 
glance  around,  and  then  suffered  the  earl  to 
seat  her  by  his  ride,  although  she  trembled  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  rich  bloom  on  her  cheek  was 
fast  yielding  to  a  mortal  paleness.  Had  Edwin’s 
plan  then  failed?  Was  she,  indeed,  doomed  to 
become  the  bride  of  Earl  Ranald?  Was  there, 
alasl  no  hope?  Such  were  the  dreadful 
thoughts  which  agitated  her  bosom. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  band  of  strangers 
craved  shelter  at  the  castle  from  the  approach¬ 


ing  storm,  stating  themselves  to  be  voyagers 
from  the  main  land  of  Scotland  upon  an  expe¬ 
dition  through  the  islands,  and,  having  heard 
much  of  the  famed  caverns  of  Eigg,  had  come 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  thexi. 

In  unwonted  good  humor,  the  chief  bade 
them  welcome,  and  told  them  to  sit  down  and 
make  merry  with  the  rest ;  for  that  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  fairest  maiden  of  the  isles,  was  that  day 
to  wed  with  the  noble  Earl  of  Kirkwall.  At 
this  annonncement,  one  of  the  strangers,  whose 
dress  and  bearing  seemed  somewhat  superior  to 
those  of  his  companions,  gracefully  saluted 
Ulla,  and  lifting  a  flagon  from  the  well  spread 
board,  flrst  quaffed  to  the  health  of  the  fair 
bride,  and  then  courteously  bowed  aronnd  to 
the  assembly. 

It  was  well  that  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
earl,  but  of  the  chief,  was  so  much  drawn  to 
these  unexpected  guests  for  the  moment,  or  the 
agitation  of  Ulla  would  certainly  have  led  to 
suspicion,  if  not  betrayal ;  and  when  at  length 
Earl  Ranald,  in  right  of  his  situation,  ventured 
somewhat  familiarly  to  address  the  now  blnsh- 
ing  maiden,  the  hand  of  Edwin  (whom  we  must 
recognize  in  the  gallant  stranger)  involuntarily 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  but  for  a 
well-timed  ruw  on  the  part  of  his  companions, 
would  assuredly  have  rendered  a  discovery 
unavoidable. 

A  shout  without  now  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  priest.  A  quick  glance  was  interchanged 
between  the  lovers :  and  then  Ulla,  in  a  low 
voice,  addressing  the  earl,  nrged  some  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  as  an  apology  for  a  short 
absence.  The  earl  seemed  greatly  disposed  to 
accompany  her ;  but  earnestly  entreating  him 
not  to  do  so,  she  softly  glided  from  the  hall. 
In  a  few  moments  Edwin  also  disappeared,  his 
exit  unobserved  in  the  general  confusion,  or  if 
noticed,  not  considered  at  all  singular. 

And  now  the  noise  and  merriment  increased, 
and  none  were  louder  in  the  revels  than  the 
stranger  guests.  Stories  were  told,  jests  were 
passed,  the  music  sounded  its  merriest  notes, 
and  laugh  and  song  mingled  in  one  wild  scene 
of  gaiety.  Even  the  earl  was  unconscious  of 
the  rapid  flight  of  time.  Nearly  an  hour  had 
passed  since  Ulla  left  the  hall,  yet  he  could 
have  sworn  she  had  not  been  gone  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  when  suddenly  a  kinsman  of  the  chieftain 
rushed  in,  breathless  with  speed,  exclaiming  : 
— “Haste,  haste,  Earl  Ranald,  your  bride  is 
stolen  awa’l  The  bark  of  the  ravisher  is 
already  passing  the  Shmy^voltr  I  Haste  1” 

“Hb.'  there  is  treachery  here,  then!  Vile 
dog,  I  expected  this!”  exclaimed  Earl  Ranald, 
drawing  his  sword,  and  rushing  upon  the  chief 
of  Eigg. 

With  a  blow  from  his  heavy  broadsword,  the 
enraged  chieftain  struck  the  weapon  of  the 
Earl  from  his  hand. 

“  Would  you  stop  to  bandy  words  with  me, 
instead  of  pursuing  your  bride  I  Ho !  men  of 
Eigg,  haste,  man  the  boats,  pursue,  lose  not  a 
moment  1” 

All  was  now  confusion.  While  the  men  flew 
hither  and  thither,  in  obedience  to  the  or¬ 
ders  of  M'Donald,  the  women  tossed  their  arms 
wildly,  uttering  loud  wails  for  the  stolen  bride, 
some  hastened  to  cast  off  the  boats  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  while  foremost  the  galley  of  Earl 
Ranald,  bending  to  the  sweeping  blast,  the 


black  seas  rushing  over  her  deck,  dashed  like  a 
mad  thing  before  the  gale,  which  was  now 
every  moment  increasing. 

In  the  mriee,  the  companiems  of  Edwin  thought 
to  secure  their  escape  to  their  boat,  rocking 
among  the  dangerous  shoals  of  sunken  rocks 
shelving  down  from  the  Senir-Eigg.  Already 
had  they  scaled  the  precipitous  bridge,  and 
were  rapidly  making  their  dangerous  descent, 
now  hanging  from  some  jutting  crag,  now  leap¬ 
ing  over  deep  chasms,  the  spn^  of  the  billows 
almost  blinding  them,  and  the  roar  of  the  mad¬ 
dened  waves  thundering  in  their  ears.  The  last 
descent  was  accomplished,  and,  breasting  the 
boiling  surf,  they  had  nearly  reached  the  boat, 
when  their  escape  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a 
band  of  Eiggmen,  who  rushed  upon  them. 

They  fought  like  lions ;  but  at  length  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  stunned  by  brutal  blows, 
the  blood  streaming  from  many  wounds,  they 
were  bonnd  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed  to 
the  castle,  where  they  were  thrown  down  into 
a  comer  of  the  courtyard,  like  brote  beasts 
packed  for  the  butcher’s  shambles,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  chief. 

Far  out  upon  the  rag^g  sea,  like  a  thing 
instinct  with  life,  bearing  the  fate  of  two  de¬ 
voted  beings,  the  little  bark  of  Edwin  Ixne 
bravely  on,  now  riding  the  top  of  the  mountain 
waves,  now  pinning  adown  the  huge  black 
gulft,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
ocean.  On,  on,  trembling,  reeling,  dashes  the 
little  boat.  Once  aronnd  yonder  rocky  head¬ 
land,  and  they  are  safe,  for  there  rides  a 
stranger  ship  from  England,  waiting  to  bear 
the  lovers  to  her  own  beautiful  land. 

Alas  1  that  headland  they  were  not  destined 
to  reach. 

For  now  the  boats  of  the  pursuers  are  fast 
gaining  npon  them;  and  first  the  galley  of 
Earl  Ranald  plunges  past  them,  half  buried  in 
the  foaming  waves,  then  quickly  changing  her 
course,  bears  down,  like  some  hug;e  bird  of 
prey,  npon  the  little  bark  ;  while  the  boats  of 
the  Eiggmen,  with  their  chief  standing  bare¬ 
headed  at  the  prow  of  the  foremoik,  his  gffay 
locks  sweeping  to  the  wind,  follow  close  behind. 
A  wild  shout,  which  echoes  even  above  the 
roaring  of  the  blast,  proclaims  the  &te  of  the 
unhappy  fugitives. 

They  are  taken,  and,  loaded  with  curses  and 
bitter  taunts,  borne  back  to  the  castle. 

No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  fury  of 
M‘ Donald,  when  in  the  abductor  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  he  discovered  the  son  ot  his  bitterest  foe^ 
M‘Leod  of  Skye.  Even  his  kinsmen  and  fol¬ 
lowers  shrank,  appalled,  as  they  listened  to  such 
terrible  oaths,  and  witnessed  the  storm  of  pas¬ 
sion. 

No  ray  pity  shed  its  softening  lij^t  o’er 
his  savage  soul,  as  seizing  the  wretched  Ulla, 
the  paleness  of  death  npon  her  marble  brow, 
her  garments  wet  with  the  spray  of  the  ocean 
clinging  to  her  delicate  limbs,  and  her  mourn¬ 
ful  gaze  still  fastened  upon  her  lover,  he  dragged 
her  to  the  ride  of  Earl  Ranald,  and  bade  the 
priest  perform  his  office.  It  was  indeed  a  re¬ 
finement  of  craelty,  even  in  the  presence  of 
Edwin,  thus  to  make  his  Ulla  the  bride  of 
another.  Fate  could  have  naught  in  store  to 
equal  the  bitter  anguish  of  that  moment ;  nei¬ 
ther  torture  nor  death  itself  could  now  appal  his 
soul. 
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No  sooner  wm  this  unhallowed  rite  consum¬ 
mated  than,  bearing  off  his  insensible  bride, 
Earl  Ranald  immediately  set  sail  for  the  Ork 
nejB.  Then  M'Donald,  bidding  his  myrmi¬ 
dons  seise  the  young  chieftain,  they  bore  him 
with  savage  yells  to  immediate  death.  In  a 
few  moments,  all  that  remained  of  that  brave 
and  noble  youth  was  a  lifeless,  mutilated  corse. 

This  done,  the  chief  of  Eigg  hastened  to  com¬ 
plete  his  vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  kins¬ 
man  of  Edwin,  who,  young  and  ardent  like 
himself,  had  so  generoosly  volunteered  to  share 
in  an  adventure  fraught  with  so  much  danger, 
and  which  was  destined  to  terminate  so  fatally. 
First,  stripping  them  of  their  clothing,  and 
shockingly  maltreating  their  persons,  their 
tongues  were  slit  with  red  hot  knives,  and  then, 
chained  to  the  dead  body  of  the  young  chief, 
they  were  cast  into  a  worthless  boat,  and  set 
adrift  upon  the  stormy  ocean. 

“  Go  now,”  cried  the  chief—"  go  find  your 
master,  and  bid  him  see  how  Skyemen  are 
entertained  by  the  chief  of  Eigg.” 

As  if  guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  the  boat 
with  its  appalling  freight  kept  steadily  and 
safely  on  over  the  storm-tossed  billows  toward 
the  coast  of  Skye.  Some  fishermen,  overtaken 
by  the  storm,  were  just  nearing  the  shore,  when 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  drifting 
boat,  and  steering  for  it,  they  were  struck 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  it  presented.  They 
recognized  at  once  the  body  of  their  beloved 
young  chieftain,  and  although  so  cruelly  muti¬ 
lated,  they  also  discovered  in  those  other  bleed¬ 
ing  helpless  beings  who  stiil  breathed,  the  near 
kinsmen  of  M'Leod. 

The  dreadful  tidings  soon  spread ;  and  a  long 
procession  of  the  islanders,  men  women,  and 
children,  with  shrieks  of  woe  and  loud  lamenta¬ 
tions,  bore  the  remaiiu  of  their  young  chief  to 
Dnnvegan. 

The  grief  of  the  aged  M'Leod  at  first  stnimed 
even  the  deare  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers 
of  his  son.  But  the  more  terrible  was  the  revul¬ 
sion  from  this  overwhelming  sorrow.  His  own, 
his  brave,  his  noble  boy,  the  hope  of  hie  aged 
years,  thus  foully  slain  I  With  deep  and  bitter 
oaths  he  vowed  he  would  exterminate  the  race 
of  M'Donald,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age ;  and 
with  a  numerous  force  did  the  chief  of  Skye  now 
bear  down  upon  Eigg. 

,  But  M'Donald  had  already  anticipated  the 
approach  of  the  foe  ;  and  knowing  it  was  vain 
to  compete  with  numbers  more  than  double  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  had  recourse  to 
[stratagem. 

Among  the  numerous  caverns  with  which  Eigg 
abonnds,  there  was  one  which  was  known  only 
to  the  chief  himself,  and  this  cavern  he  had 
long  determined  upon  as  a  means  of  escape  in 
an  emergency  like  the  present  It  was  situated 
about  midway  in  the  island,  its  mouth  or  en¬ 
trance  being  hidden  by  an  impetuous  fall  of 
water  plunging  down  the  overhanging  mass  of 
rocks.  This  entrance  was  so  very  narrow  that 
but  one  person  could  pass  at  one  time  throu^  ; 
but  this  effected,  it  soon  opened  into  an  area 
of  some  two  hundred  feet 

To  the  cave,  then,  did  the  chief  of  ISgg,  with 
every  living  soul  npon  the  island,  hastily  be¬ 
take  himself 

The  boats  of  the  enemy  swiftly  approached  ; 
and,  like  bloodhounds  scenting  their  prey,  did 


the  Skyemen  spring  upon  the  shore,  headed  by 
M'Leod. 

But  they  find  no  one.  Not  a  human  being 
met  their  infuriated  search.  Again  and  again 
did  they  explore  every  part  of  the  island ;  but 
in  vain.  It  was  evident  that,  fearing  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  M'Leod,  the  inhabitants,  with  their 
chief,  had  left  the  island.  Setting  fire  to  the 
castle,  therefore,  and  the  surronnding  dwellings^ 
M'Leod  and  his  followers  retreated  to  theii 
boats.  But  it  was  now  near  night,  and  in  the 
meantime,  so  dense  a  fog  had  arisen  that  it  was 
impossible  to  steer  with  any  safety  from  the 
diore,  through  the  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.  They  there¬ 
fore  concluded  to  remain  where  they  were  until 
morning. 

During  the  night,  there  was  a  fell  of  snow, 
and,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  island  appeared 
shrouded  as  with  a  winding  sheet,  while  the 
smoke  of  the  smouldering  ruins  hung  like  a 
funeral-pall  above  it. 

The  chief  of  Skye,  unwilling  to  lose  his  prey, 
resolved  npon  making  another  search  through 
the  island,  and  landed  accordingly  with  his 
men.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  npon 
the  Burfbce  of  the  pure  white  snow,  they  found 
the  fresh  track  of  a  man’s  foot  1  This  discovery 
was  hailed  with  a  shout ;  for  it  proved  the  foe 
were  yet  npon  the  island.  Eagerly  now  did 
they  pursue  the  track  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
foam  of  the  torrent. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  soon  discovered, 
while  the  shouts  of  the  invaders  were  answered 
by  a  yell  of  defiance  from  within. 

To  make  egress  through  the  narrow  opening 
would  be  certain  death,  as  but  one  person  could 
at  the  same  time  pass  through.  M'Leod  there¬ 
fore  called  npon  the  chief  of  Eigg  to  surrender 
himself  and  followers  into  his  bands.  This 
demand  was  met  with  shouts  of  deridon.  He 
then  dared  M'Donald  to  an  equal  combat ;  this 
was  also  received  with  defiance. 

Then  did  M'Leod  determine  npon  a  horrible 
vengeance ;  although  to  effect  it  would  require 
a  labor  herculean.'-  To  turn  that  powerfol 
stream  from  its  natural  channel  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  accomplished ;  and  the  chief  him¬ 
self,  with  his  men,  began  eagerly  the  stupen¬ 
dous  undertaking  with  snch  rude  implements 
as  they  could  procure,  either  from  their  boats 
or  amid  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  Strengthened 
by  revenge  and  hatred,  in  less  time  than  could 
be  deemed  possible  the  work  was  accomplished, 
and  the  stream  which  for  ages  on  ages  had 
leaped  over  that  cavern’s  month,  now  spread 
itself  out  into  a  small  lake,  overfiowing  the 
pleasant  green  holm  through  which  it  had 
wound  its  way  to  the  rock  precipice. 

Once  more  did  M'Leod  cail  upon  M'Donald 
to  surrender.  It  was  answered  by  the  same 
bursts  of  defiance,  and  snch  bitter,  insulting 
taunts  as  well  nigh  maddened  the  chief  of 
Skye.  Then,  bidding  his  men  bring  thither 
everything  of  a  combustible  nature  which  could 
be  procured,  he  set  fire  to  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern. 

Unmoved  by  the  dirieks  of  the  females,  or 
the  cries  of  helpless  infancy,  the  greedy  fiames 
were  fast  fed,  until  the  deep  silence  of  the 
cave  assured  M'Leod  the  deed  was  done  and 
his  revenge  completed  I 

Thus  did  the  whole  population  of  Eigg  meet 


their  dreadfol  fate  within  that  dark  cavern, 
which  is  still  visited  by  the  traveler. 

No  ftirther  record  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  the  fete  of  the  unfortunate  Ulla. 

- - 

HEROIC  ESTERPRISE  OF  A  WOBfAN. 

‘  ‘  IVne  nobiUtj  ii  axempt  from  fear ; 

More  can  I  bear,  than  jon  dare  ezeonte.”— SBakspibi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  in  order 
to  render  their  treaty  more  lasting,  sent  their 
daughters  to  that  monarch  as  hostages. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  camp  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians,  one  of  these  virgins,  named  Glcelia,  con¬ 
sidering  that  their  chastity  was  not  secure 
among  so  many  warriors,  exhorted  her  com¬ 
panions  to  deliver  themselves  from  this  just 
apprehension,  telling  them  that  it  would  be 
better  to  expose  their  lives  than  their  honor. 
Having  succeeded  in  bringing  her  companions 
to  entertain  the  same  opinion,  they  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  the  courageous  resolution  of 
escaping  from  their  enemies  by  swimming 
across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  This  extraordinary 
feat  they  actually  performed  in  safety,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Gloelia  arrived  at  their 
native  city ;  but  although  their  parents  could 
not  fail  to  applaud  their  adventurous  enter¬ 
prise,  they  would  not  thus  suffer  the  publio 
faith  to  be  violated,  and,  with  true  Roman 
severity,  they  sent  them  bemk  to  the  king,  that 
he  might  punish  them  if  he  thought  proper. 

Brought  into  the  presence  of  Porsenna,  the 
monarch  inquired  who  first  proposed  so  dan¬ 
gerous  an  enterprise?  The  Roman  virgins, 
imagining  that  this  question  was  put  with  a 
view  of  punishing  the  author  of  the  project, 
remained  silent ;  but  they  were  spared  the  pain 
of  betraying  their  leader  by  the  candid  avowal 
of  Gloelia,  who  informed  Porsenna  that  she 
alone  had  been  the  author  of  their  offence  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  no  one  but  herself 
deserved  punishment.  Porsenna  was  so  charm¬ 
ed  with  this  frank  acknowledgment,  that  he 
could  not  refitun  from  bestowing  on  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  captive  maiden  the  admiration  it  so 
justly  merited :  he  immediately  granted  her  her 
own  liberty  and  that  of  her  companions,  pre¬ 
senting  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  cataphrao- 
tery  horse,  which  was  the  recompense  of  a 
brave  man  who  had  signalized  himself  in  bat¬ 
tle  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  that  her  action  equalled 
that  of  the  most  Inrave.  He  also  permitted 
Gloelia  to  choose  among  the  other  hostages 
those  whom  she  would  most  like  to  set  at  lib¬ 
erty  i  Bhe  immediately  selected  all  the  young 
children,  as  she  considered  their  situation  most 
exposed  to  fatigue  and  danger. 

Accompanied  by  the  Roman  virgins  and  the 
children  whose  freedom  she  had  obtained, 
Glcelia  returned  to  Rome  with  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  a  triumph,  where  she  was  received 
with  a  joy  equal  to  her  own  by  its  citizens,  who 
were  justly  proud  of  their  alliance  with  so 
illnstrions  a  female.  A  statue  on  horseback 
was  afterward  erected  in  a  public  market-place 
to  commemorate  the  virtue  and  boldness  of 
Gloelia  and  the  generosity  of  Porsenna. 

- - - 

A  Dibkkt  Toast. — De  President — He  come 
in  wid  bery  little  opposition :  he  go  out  wid 
none  at  all. 
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B  V  T  T  K  R  . 

Acoordixo  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1850,  the  value  of  the  whole  product  of  this 
universally  used  and  important  compound,  was 
$60,135,248.  We  also  find  by  a  late  volume  of 
the  “  Patent  Office  Reports,”  that  during  the 
last  thirteen  years,  the  annual  average  exports 
of  butter,  have  been  over  3,500,0000)8.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  shipments  to  California,  and  our  other 
possess!  ons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  amount 
exported  has  materially  decreased  since  1851. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  sections  last  referred 
to,  have  now  become  large  producers ;  and  as 
they  will  no  longer  need  a  supply  from  the 
older  States,  and  also  owing  to  the  present 
increased  foreign  demand  for  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  it  will  be  safe  to  set  the  exports  of  but¬ 
ter  for  the  year  1855,  at  5,000,000Ib8.  Agtdn, 
there  are  no  people  on  earth,that  consume  such 
large  quantities  of  butter  as  the  Americans ; 
no  matter  how  humble  the  cot,  or  what  other 
necessaries  or  luxuries  a  family  is  deprived  of ; 
if  anything  can  be  produced  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  bread  and  butter  will  be  found 
on  the  bill  of  fare.  In  short,  the  production 
and  consumption  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  are  immense,  and  even  when  we  look  on 
it  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  find  it  far 
from  being  the  least  valuable  of  our  domestic 
products.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  in  this  vicinity,  we  will  suppose 
the  population  of  our  city,  and  its  immediate 
suburbs  to  be  950,000.  Allowing  each  individ¬ 
ual  one-half  pound  per  week,  which  would  be 
twenty-rix  pounds  a  year ;  the  aggregate  will 
amount  to  24,700,000tt>B.,  or  12,350  tuns; 


which  at  the  average  wholesale  price  of  twenty 
cents  per  lb.,  will  amount  to  $4,940,000.  It 
has  been  estimated,  that  the  average  produce 
per  cow,  of  the  butter  dairies,  is  1489)8.  a 
year,  so  that  supposing  we  are  about  right  in 
the  above  figures,  it  takes  a  herd  of  over 
166,000  cows,  to  produce  butter  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  New  York  city  alone,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  large  quantities  that  are  constantly 
being  shipped  to  other  places. 

Milk,  a  fluid  secreted  by  female  mamalia,  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young,  is  the  most 
natural,  as  well  as  the  commonest  food  of  man  ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  three  component  parts,  whey, 
butter  and  cheese.  The  caseous  part  is  vis¬ 
cous  ;  the  butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  part,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  whey,  but 
rather  only  diffhsed  through  it  like  an  emul¬ 
sion,  so  that  it  may  be  separated  by  rest  alone, 
without  an  artificial  preparation.  When  milk 
is  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  oily  part  rises  to  the 
surface  and  forms  what  is  cidled  cream.  When 
the  milk  has  curdled,  which  will  soon  be  the 
case,  the  caseous  parts  separate  themselves 
from  the  whey ;  and  this  separation  may  be 
effected  also,  by  the  addition  of  some  mixture, 
through  means  of  which  the  produce  is  liable 
to  many  variations.  The  caseous  part  when 
squeezed  and  mixed  with  salt,  and  sometimes 
herbs,  and  when  it  has  been  molded  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  and  dried,  is  used  under  the  name  of 
cheese,  which  will  always  be  better,  the  greater 
the  butyraceous  part  is  that  has  been  left  in  it. 
The  cream  skimmed,  and  by  proper  agitation  in 
a  chum  or  other  vessel,  separated  from  the  whey 
and  caseous  parts,  becomes  our  usual  butter. 


The  abundant  supply  of  milk  in  most  coun¬ 
tries — indeed  in  all  countries  where  domestia 
animals  of  certain  kinds  are  kepVthe  exten<> 
sive  use  of  milk  as  food,  and  the  nutritiods  quali" 
ties  which  it  possesses,  render  it  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  domestic  economy,  that  a  few 
details  respecting  its  chmical  nature  will  notr 
be  destitute  of  interest.  It  is  one 'of  the  most 
beautiful  provisions  of  nature,  that  organized 
beings  adapt  as  articles  of  food  subetancea 
lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  which,  .if  not  originaUy  lower,' 
become  so  in  some  measure  by  certain  spon¬ 
taneous  changes  which  they  undergo.  From  thet 
vegetable  kingdom  up  to  man,  who ‘occupies 
the  highest  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
may  trace  the  operation  of  this  law ;  subject,  it. 
is  trae,  to  certain  exceptions,  or  as  we  should 
rather  call  them — accidents ;  for '  althou^  a 
man  may  afford  a  meal  to  a  wild  beast,  yet  the 
usual  prey  of  the  wild  beast  is  found  among 
animals  of  inferior  size  or  organizatimi.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water,  both  inorganic  compounds, 
constitute  to  a  great  extent  the  food  of  plants ; 
plants  become  the  aliment,  and  by  assimilar 
tion,  a  part  of  the  substance  of  many  animals ; 
and  these  animals  ag^ain  supply  food  to  other 
animals ;  and  so  on  in  an  ascending  series. 
Organic  matter  is  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  three  or  four  simple  substances,  or  ultimate 
elements,  which,  having  a  strong  tendency  to 
unite  in  two’s,  from  certain  proximate  princi¬ 
ples,  which  (as  for  as  the  article  food  is  con¬ 
cerned)  are  to  a  considerable  extent  identical 
with  those  composing  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
themselves.  Thus  many  animals  have  not  to 
form  these  proximate  principles  from  their  ele¬ 
ments,  but  simply  to  take  them  as  they  are 
already  formed  by  inferior  animals  or  plants. 
By  this  provision,  the  assimilating  wgans 
become  less  extensive  and  complicated;  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  structure  of 
camiverous  and  graminiverous  animals,  u  a, 
those  which  feed  repectively  on  fledi  and  cm 
grain ;  while  at  the  same  time,  many  animals 
have  tiie  power  in  a  minor  degree,  of  assimila¬ 
ting  substances  below,  as  well  as  above  them¬ 
selves  in  the  scale  of  organic  being.  The  close 
relation  which  exists  between  many  apparently 
very  different  substances,  has  led  to  several 
extensive  generalizations.  Thus  sugar,  or  the 
saccharine  principle,  may  be  considered  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom :  the  oleag¬ 
inous,  or  oily  principle,  exists  both  in  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  animals;  and  although  different  in 
appearance  and  form,  yet  the  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  of  oleaginous  bodies  are  strongly  marked, 
and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  saccharine. 
Another  principle  is  the  albuminous,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  albumen,  forms  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  exists  extensively  in  most  animal  sub¬ 
stances.  Now  these  three  principles — the  sac¬ 
charine,  the  oleaginous,  and  the  albuminous — 
are  capable  of  assuming  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  without  altering  their  essential  com¬ 
position.  They  can  also  pass  readily  into  each 
other,  and  combine  with  each  other,  or  at  least 
these  changes  can  be  effected  by  organic  agents. 
The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  lead  is, 
that  as  organized  beings  derive  their  food  from 
other  organized  beings,  such  food  must  neces¬ 
sarily  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  great 
principles  we  have  named ;  and  such  is  indeed 
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the  cue  in  every  alimentary  compound  which 
hu  been  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal. 

TheM  remarks  are  well  illustrated  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  composition  of  milk — the  only 
specimen  of  food  prepared  by  nature  expressly 
u  such.  All  other  articles  of  food  exist,  u  it 
were,  for  themselves,  or  in  order  to  administer 
to  the  organic  body  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
They  are  appropriated  by  animals,  it  is  true, 
but  they  have  a  separate  existence  of  their  own, 
and  certain  offices  to  perform  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  apart  from  their  more  important  one 
of  supplying  food.  Milk,  on  the  contrary, 
except  u  an  article  of  food,  seems  to  perform 
no  office  in  the  animal  economy ;  and  we  shall 
probably  not  err  if  we  suppose  milk  to  stand  u 
the  great  and  x>erfect  model  to  which  all  nutri¬ 
tious  substances  must  be  referred.  In  every 
description  of  milk  is  found  a  mixture  of  the 
three  principles  mentioned  above.  The  saccha¬ 
rine  principle  manifests  itself  in  what  is  famil¬ 
iarly  termed  “  sugar  of  milk  the  oleaginous 
principle  leads  to  the  production  of  “  butter ;  ” 
and  the  albuminous  to  that  of  “  cheese.” 

Milk,  by  being  fermented  and  frequently  agi¬ 
tated,  yields  a  kind  of  spirit,  in  consequence  of 
the  albumen  converting  a  portion  of  the  milk- 
sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  another  portion  into 
grape-sugar,  which  becomes  transformed  into 
alcohol.  Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  prepare 
such  a  spirit  from  mare’s  milk.  Fresh  milk  is 
feebly  alkaline  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  acid  from 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  The  alkaline 
property  is  due  to  the  presence  of  soda,  which 
holds  the  albumen  in  solution,  and  in  this  solu¬ 
ble  form,  albumen  has  the  property  of  taking 
up  and  retaining  in  solution  a  considerable 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Milk  varies 
greatly  in  density.  That  of  the  cow  is  gen¬ 
erally  about  1  030,  but  it  varies  in  different 
animals  from  1-0203  to  1-0409.  According  to 
Berzelius,  the  specific  gravity  of  skimmed  milk 
is  1-033,  and  of  cream  1-024.  The  following 
analysis  of  fresh  cow  milk  is  from  Mr.  Haid- 
len : — 

Water  . 878  00 

Bntter . 80  OO 

Gaseme  (oralbamen) . 48-20 

MUk^ugar .  43  90 

Phofphate  of  lime .  .  2-31 

magnesia . 0-42 

«  iron . .  0*07 

Chloride  of  potassium .  1-44 

**  sodium .  0-24 

8oda  in  combination  with  caseine .  0  42 

1000,00 

The  conversion  of  milk  into  bntter  being, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  spontaneous 
act,  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  very  early 
discovery ;  and  the  use  of  this  substance  as 
food  was  no  doubt  very  common  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  and  pastoral  times.  Thus  we  find  Abra¬ 
ham  entertaining  his  supernatural  visitors  with 
bntter  (ghtt)  when  on  their  way  to  warn  Lot  of 
the  impending  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  Frequent  mention  is  made,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  both  of  butter  and  cheese  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  were 
as  common  articles  of  manufacture  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  those  early  times  as  they  are  at 
present — the  principal  difference  being,  that 
they  were  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  the 
camel,  sheep,  or  goat,  instead  of  from  that  of 
the  cow.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the 
quality  of  both  butter  and  cheese  was  very 


inferior  then  to  what  it  is  now,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  milk  employed,  and  the 
unskillful  mode  of  treating  it.  The  mode  of 
making  butter  among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  of 
the  present  day — ^whose  customs  are  considered 
to  differ  little  from  those  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews — is  to  put  the  milk  into  a  copper  pan, 
placed  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sour  milk,  or  the  dried  entrails  of  a 
lamb.  After  the  milk  is  warmed  through,  and 
begins  to  curdle,  it  is  poured  into  a  goat-skin 
bag,  which  is  then  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  poles, 
and  kept  constantly  in  motion  for  two  hours. 
The  butter  then  separates  from  the  fluid  part, 
and  is  placed  by  itself  in  another  skin.  In  two 
days  after,  it  is  again  put  into  a  pan  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  slow  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  bourgoul  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven, 
and  dried  in  the  sun)  and  allowed  to  boil  for 
some  time,  during  which  it  is  careftdly  skimmed. 
The  bourgoul  precipitates  all  the  cheesy  matter, 
and  the  batter  remains  quite  clear  above. 
This  batter  •  is  of  a  white  color,  and  possesses 
a  flavor  not  at  all  relished  by  American  or 
English  travelers,  or,  indeed,  by  any  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  butter  made  from  cow’s 
milk,  churned  in  the  usual  way. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  batter  in  anti¬ 
quity  is  ably  discussed  by  Beckman  ;  his  con¬ 
clusions  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  above, 
but  are  as  follows : — that  butter  was  not  used 
either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cooking,  as 
is  everywhere  customary  at  present  We  never 
find  it  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any  other  ancient 
medical  writer,  as  food,  though  they  have 
spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other  purposes. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  Roman  Epicure, 
Apicius,  who  wrote  on  cookery,  nor  is  there 
anything  said  of  it  in  that  respect  by  the 
authors  who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they 
have  given  us  very  particular  information  with 
respect  to  milk,  cheese  and  oil.  This,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  others,  may  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  ancients  having  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  use  of  good  oil ;  and  in'  like 
manner  batter  is  very  little  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  southern 
parte  of  France.” 

The  olive  groves  of  the  warm  regions  super¬ 
sede  the  use  of  butter ;  while  in  our  own 
colder  climates  butter  and  animal  food  arc 
important  for  the  supply  of  carbon  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  warmth  is  created  and  comfort 
increased.  But  this  rule  does  not  always  hold. 
The  Arabs  are  among  the  greatest  consumers 
of  butter  in  the  world.  Burckhardt  tells  us, 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  among  all  classes, 
to  drink,  every  morning,  a  cap-iiill  of  melted 
butter,  or  ghee ;  and  they  use  it  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways.  The  taste  for  it  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  even  the  poorest  individuals  'will 
spend  half  their  daily  income  that  they  may 
have  butter  for  dinner,  and  batter  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Large  quantities  are  annually  shipped 
from  Cosseir,  Sonakin  and  Massona,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  Djidda  and  other 
Arabian  ports. 

•  <?*«,  or  clarified  batter,  la  mneh  used  In  India,  for 
cooking  purposes ;  and  is  considered,  and  no  doubt  is,  iar 
superior  to  the  rancid  butter  and  iU-prepared  lard  that  is 
often  insinuated  in  our  kitchens.  It  is  an  abundant  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce  in  India  ;  and  is  carefully  packed  in  huge 
dubbers,  or  kegs  of  hardened  leather,  and  thus  conveyed 
to  market  for  sale.  In  India,  ghee  is  principally  prepaid 
from  the  milk  of  buBaloes.  I 


Luxury,  comfort  and  habit  have  combined  to 
class  butter  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
as  such  it  is  deserving  of  care  and  close  atten¬ 
tion  ;  especially  by  the  farmer,  whose  income 
is  greatly  increased  by  this  product,  and  at  a 
moderate  investment  of  capital.  Of  late  years 
much  attention  has  been  given  by  stock-raisers 
and  others,  to  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle ; 
this,  together  with  the  impetus  given  through 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  State  and  county 
fairs,  that  have  now  become  permanent  establish¬ 
ments  in  all  directions  of  the  country,  has  been 
of  vast  beneflt,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  batter  from  milk  has  been  much  studied 
by  scientifle  men,  and  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
searches  are  of  practical  interest.  Beiow  we 
have  endeavored  to  embody  the  most  import¬ 
ant  facte  arrived  at  by  them ;  we  commend 
their  carefiil  perusal. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  butter  is  very 
simple ;  the  little  globules  are  broken  by  agi¬ 
tation,  and  the  butter  coheres  together  in  a 
mass  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that.  In  the  practi¬ 
cal  carrying  out  of  this  process,  considerable 
difficulty  arises,  which  modifies  the  results  of 
the  operation.  The  variations  in  the  result 
depend  upon  chemical  transformations,  suffered 
by  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk  during 
the  process,  and  these  changes  must  be'  fully 
understood  before  the  dairy  farmer  can  have 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  important  and 
delicate  operations  entrusted  to  him.  The  first 
point  to  be  considered  is,  the  changes  which 
milk  experiences  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures.  Caseine,  or  the  cheesy 
part  of  milk,  being  a  soluble  nitrogenious 
body,  is  apt  to  run  into  putrefoction.  All 
nitrogenious  substances  have  this  tendency  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  rapidly  suffer  the 
change  when  under  the  influence  of  other 
bodies  in  the  act  of  decay.  For  example,  if  a 
fresh  piece  of  flesh  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  new 
vessel,  which  has  never  contained  flesh  previ¬ 
ously,  it  will  often  keep  for  weeks  in  hot 
weather,  if  there  be  no  decajring  emanations  in 
the  air  ;  but  a  piece  of  the  same  flesh  kept  in  a 
vessel  which  has  contained  bad  meat,  will  in  a 
few  days  enter  into  a  putrid  state.  The  excit¬ 
ing  cause  of  change  may  be  almost  infinitely 
small,  but  it  still  acts  just  as  yeast  does  on 
sugar,  and  produces  effects  on  the  whole  mass : 
this  kind  of  chemical  action  frequently  occurs 
in  the  dairy.  Any  decaying  emanation,  which 
may  either  proceed  from  a  drop  of  spilt  milk, 
or  from  external  sources,  communicates  to 
fresh  milk  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  same 
state,  and  when  the  condition  of  change  has 
once  begun,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrest 
its  progress.  The  effect  may  not  at  first  be 
perceived;  butter  may  be  made  from  milk, 
with  this  putrefactive  taint  in  all  apparent 
goodness,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  bitter  taste, 
and  loses  its  original  quality.  The  first  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  then  to  be  attended  to  in  the  dairy, 
is  the  preservation  of  absolute  cleanliness. 
The  vessels  containing  the  milk  must  not  be 
porous ;  even  the  walls  and  shelves  should  be 
nonabsorbent ;  cleanliness  even  to  affectation, 
should  be  insisted  upon.  The  dairy  should  be 
away  from  the  farm-yard,  distant  from  open 
drains  or  sewers,  and  should  be  cleansed  with 
water  quite  free  from  organic  matter.  When 
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milk  is  spilt,  it  should  be  Immediately  removed, 
and  the  place  on  which  it  fell  should  be  washed 
with  fresh  portions  of  spring-water.  The 
neglect  of  these  seemingly  excessive  precau¬ 
tions  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  butter  of  many  districts.  There  are, 
however,  two  kinds  of  change  to  which  milk  is 
liable,  either  under  the  influence  of  decaying 
matter,  or  by  being  kept  for  some  time.  One 
of  them  is  known  as  putrefaction,  the  other  is 
decay.  Putridity  in  milk  ensues  when  the 
CBseine  enters  into  the  state  of  change  to 
which  all  nitrogenions  bodies  are  subject  in 
limited  access  of  air.  As  the  result  of  this 
transformation,  ammonia,  butyric,  capric, 
caproic,  and  caprylio  acids,  and  various 
badly  smelling  gases  are  produced.  This 
state  often  results  in  winter,  when  a  di¬ 
minished  temperature  prevents  the  coa^jula- 
tion  of  the  caseine  by  the  lactic  acid,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  the  former  from  the 
immediate  action  of  the  air.  In  summer,  the 
temperature  induces  the  speedy  formation  of 
an  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  aikali  that 
holds  the  caseine  in  solution,  precipitates  it 
in  an  insoluble  state,  and  therefore  withdraws 
it  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  The  primary 
action,  both  in  ^is  state  of  decay  and  putrefac¬ 
tion,  is  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the 
caseine,  which,  being  once  put  into  action,  is 
sufficient  not  only  to  continue  a  state  of 
change  in  itself,  but  also  to  effbct  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  other  ingredients  of  milk.  When 
the  caseine  has  been  rendered  insolubie  by  the 
acid  formed  in  the  way  described,  it  enters 
with  difficulty  into  the  former  state  of  putre- 
fkction,  and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  act  upon 
the  butter  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  These 
general  remarks  will  suffice  to  explain  the  pre¬ 
cautions  used  in  preserving  milk  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  butter. 

The  theory  of  making  butter  either  from 
creauT  or  from  milk  is  the  same,  with  only 
the  slight  difference  due  to  their  state.  Cream 
consists  of  oily  globules  which,  from  their 
lightness,  have  risen  to  the  surface,  but  still 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  their  cheesy 
skins,  and  still  swimming  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  milk.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  that  enables  cream  to  become  sour. 
The  explanation  of  churning  is,  therefore,  the 
same,  whether  cream  or  milk  is  used,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  labor  required  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  butter.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  churning,  the  skins  of  caseine  surround¬ 
ing  the  globules  of  butter  are  broken  by  the 


mechanical  agitation,  and  the  batter  itself, 
being  brought  into  contact,  coheres  together 
into  a  mass.  The  air  introduced  dpring  this 
operation  exerts  a  primary  action  on  the  case¬ 
rne,  causing  it  to  form  lactic  acid  from  the 
sugar  of  the  milk,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
affinities,  the  temperature  arises  several  degrees. 
The  acid  thus  formed,  aided  by  the  increased 
temperature,  produces  a  coadjulation  of  the 
caseine,  and  thus  renders  easier  the  coherence 
of  the  butter,  by  aiding  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  coverings  of  the  globules,  and  by  altering 
the  character  of  the  liquid,  which  had  sus¬ 
pended  them  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The 
fetty  matter  thus  obtained  (butter)  is  not  pure, 
but  still  contains  foreign  matter,  especialiy 
caseine,  which  is  the  ingredient  that  pro¬ 
duces  its  rancidity.  Pure  butter  from  the  cow 
was  found  by  Bromeis  to  consist  of — 
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But  ordinary  butter,  besides  varying  in  the 
proportion  of  margarine,  and  oleine,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  period  of  the 
year,  always  contains,  in  addition  to  these  in¬ 
gredients,  cheese,  water,  and  sugar  of  milk,  to¬ 
gether  amounting  to  from  ten  to  sixteen  per 
cent  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
cheesy  matter,  as  it  is  now  in  an  insoluble  state, 
but  it  may  be  removed,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
by  wadiing  the  batter  in  repeated  portions  of 
water,  and  decanting  off  the  particles  of  caseine 
which  saspend  themselves  in  it.  In  the  best 
kind  of  batter,  the  cheesy  matter  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  one  per  cent. ;  in  the  inferior  va¬ 
rieties  there  is  often  several  per  cent,  present 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  caseine  that  is  left 
in  butter  the  more  is  it  apt  to  become  rancid. 
To  render  this  intelligible,  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  normal  ingredients  of  pure  batter. 
Margarine  and  oleine  consist  of  margarie  and 
oleic  acids  united  to  an  organic  base,' called 
oxide  of  lipyle.  Margarie  acid  consists  of  34 
equivalents  of  carbon,  33  equivalents  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen ;  while  oleic 
acid  is  consisted  of  36  equivalents  of  carbon,  33 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  3  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  latter  acid 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great  avidity, 
producing  peculiar  compounds,  among  which, 
however,  margarie  acid  has  not  yet  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Still,  the  ahstraction  of  two  equivalents 
of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  would 
be  sufficient  far  its  conversion,  and  this  fonnar 


tion  is  so  sissple  and  common  an  ooeurrence  in 
the  organism  of  animals,  that  oleic  acid  may 
be  transformed  into  margarie  acid  during  the 
formation  of  the  milk,  thus  producing  more  of 
the  solid  Ikt  at  one  time  than  at  another,  anri 
causing  the  variations  in  the  flrmness  of  the 
batter  made  from  It  It  is,  however,  quite 
gratuitous  to  suppose,  with  some  authors,  that 
this  transformation  takes  place  daring  the 
churning.  When  oleic  acid  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  it  acquires  a  very  rancid  smell, 
which  ||  one  of  the  causes  of  rancidity  in  batter. 
But  the  main  cause  is  the  production  of  butyric, 
capric,  caproic  and  caprylic  acids.  These  acids 
are  probably  not  present  in  any  quantity  In 
perfectly  fresh  butter,  but  they  are  quickly 
formed,  by  the  cheese  left  in  it  acting  on  the 
sugar  of  milk.  Butryc  acid  has  an  odor  of  hu¬ 
man  excrement ;  caproic  acid,  of  meat ;  capric 
I  acid  has  a  rank  smell,  resembling  that  of  a 
goat,  while  caprylic  acid  is  the  only  one  that  is 
not  ubnoxious  to  the  senses.  The  acids  are 
volatile  and  soluble  in  water ;  and  as  rancidity 
of  batter  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  there 
being  present,  in  appreciable  quantity,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fact  may  be  employed  in  depriving 
batter  of  its  rancidity.  For  this  purpose  It 
should  be  melted  in  twice  its  weight  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  well  shaken  with  it  By  this 
means  the  acids  are  dissolved  and  partially  vo¬ 
latilized  ;  the  rancidity  being  thus  removed. 
At  all  times  batter  may  be  purifled  by  repeated 
melting  with  fresh  portions  of  water,  the  pure 
oil  rising  to  the  surface  and  leaving  the  impu¬ 
rities  in  the  water.  The  butter  loses  its  con¬ 
sistence  by  this  operation,  but  that  may  be 
restored  to  it,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  by 
pouring  it,  when  melted,  into  a  large  quantity 
of  ice-cold  water.  As  the  formation  of  the 
badly  smelling  volatile  acids  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  caseine,  this  mode  of  purification 
removes  the  ipjnrions  ingredients.  At  the  same 
time,  the  butter  becomes  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  the  water  having  taken  up  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  foreign  substances,  which  give  to  fierii 
butter  its  agreeable  fragrance  and  taste.  These, 
some  chemists  are  inclined  to  believe,  are  the 
caprine,  caproine,  and  capryline ;  but  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  two  former  bodies  do  not  counte¬ 
nance  this  supposition.  Some  of  the  compounds 
of  caprylic  acid  have  a  fragrant  odor  like  that 
of  the  pine-apple,  but  the  smell  of  capryline 
itself  is  little  known. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  manner  in  which  salting  buttCT 
aids  in  its  preservation.  A  $aturated  solution  of 
salt  is  found  incapable  of  permeating  many 
smimal  substances,  such  as  cheese,  and  is  found 
to  draw  water  (tom  them,  so  as  actually  to  dry 
them,  although  rorrounded  by  a  liquid.  Organic 
matter  thus  dried  cannot  pass  into  putrefaction, 
and  the  caseine  in  this  condition  cannot  exert 
those  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  bat¬ 
ter.  Salted  batter  should,  however,  be  packed 
tightly  in  jars,  not  only  to  preserve  it  from  the 
action  of  oxygen,  but  to  prevent  the  solution 
of  salt  gratifying  its  affinity  for  moisture,  by 
^thdrawing  it  from  the  air,  instead  of  frtun  the 
caseine.  Freeh  butter,  when  laid  in  a  syrup 
of  sugar,  keeps  even  better  than  salted  batter. 
The  practical  application  of  all  the  explana^ 
tious  of  the  making  of  butter  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  advice  of  keeping  an  abwb/tt 
jmritg  di  tJu  dairy,  and  the  removal  of  all  the 
caseous  particles  from  the  batter  when  made. 
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It  wu  Satordftj  night ;  a  thick  hoar  froet 
corered  the  pavement  with  brilliant  ciystalliza- 
tions.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Opera  was  full 
of  noisj  mirth,  and  dazzling  with  light.  The 
Carnival  was  ringing  its  merry  bells ;  joyous 
sounds  issued  from  the  various  vehicles  that 
rolled  rapidly  toward  the  Rue  Lepelletftr  ;  the 
shops  were  only  half  closed,  for  Paris  cannot 
sleep  on  those  enchanted  nights. 

Nevertheless,  George  d’Aubremel,  usually  a 
prominent  actor  in  these  scenes  of  reckless  gai¬ 
ety,  did  not  seem  in  humor  to  respond  to  those 
joyous  appeals ;  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
his  feet  on  the  andirons,  and  his  arms  folded, 
he  was  absorbed  in  gloomy  meditation.  An  open 
book  was  placed  near  him,  and  a  letter,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  violently  thrown  there  in 
a  moment  of  anger,  lay  upon  the  floor. 

An  orphan  at  the  ag^  of  twelve,  George  stood 
by  the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  whom  ten  years 
of  suffering  had  at  last  prostrated.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  Gntcien  d’Aubremel,  having  ruined  him¬ 
self  by  a  mad  extravagance,  had  married  rather 
fh>m  necessity  than  love.  Miss  Margaret 
O’Grady,  an  Irish  heiress,  whom  he  shamefully 
abandoned  after  having  squandered  her  entire 
fortune.  He  set  out  for  India  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  trying  his  fortune  in  that  country,  but 
died  of  yellow  fever  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

George  had  thus  learned,  in  his  own  family, 
many  a  sad  lesson ;  the  bitter  experience  of  his 
early  life  had  served  to  develop,  to  an  excessive 
degree,  bis  innate  misanthropicai  propensities 
— if  one  can  so  term  an  invincible  tendency  to 
believe  in  the  semblance  of  Evil,  and,  at  the 
Mme  time,  to  doubt  the  reality  of  Good.  He 
defbnded  his  disheartening  logic  with  sufficient 
resolution  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  the 
inventors  of  phonological  paradoxes  generally 
Ikll ;  he  admitted  no  exception,  and  did  he 
allow  of  any,  it  would  be  less  in  his  own  favor 
than  in  that  of  others.  George  really  hdieotd 
himself  incapable  of  committing  a  dishonorable 
action,  but  he  would  not  have  nrom  it;  for, 
according  to  his  theory,  any  man  would  &11 
were  he  placed  in  certain  circumstances  in 
which  his  personal  interest  diould  be  deeply 
engaged,  and  should  the  risk  which  he  incurred 
be  relatively  insignificant 

This  turn  of  mind,  heightened  by  a  certain 
amount  of  talent  and  no  small  share  of  self- 
sufficiency,  caused  George  to  be  dreaded  I7  his 
aeqnaintances ;  but,  as  can  be  easily  imagined, 
it  gained  him  very  few  friends ;  the  world  gene¬ 
rally  founds  its  judgment  rather  on  words  than 
on  actions,  and  George  suffered  the  just  pun- 
idiment  of  his  sceptical  doctrines.  On  the 
whole,  they  never  repaid  him  for  the  sacrifices 
they  had  cost ;  he  had  just  received  the  sad 
proof  of  this  fsct  when  we  presented  him  to  our 
readers. 

George  had  a  chance  introduction  to  M. 
Montmorot,  a  rich  woolen  manufacturer,  whose 
delii^t  It  was  to  gather  round  him  three  or  four 
times  every  winter,  a  certain  number  of  agree¬ 
able  persons,  artists,  fashionable  loungers,  etc., 
remarkable  for  their  taste  or  their  aflbUlity. 
MIW.  Ernestine  Montmorot  did  not  sppear  in¬ 


sensible  to  the  attentions  of  so  attractive  a  per¬ 
sonage  as  our  hero,  who  united,  to  the  viva¬ 
cious  grace  of  the  French  character,  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  manners  and  the  somewhat  haughty  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  O’Grady’s.  George  really  loved 
Mile.  Montmorot,  and  he  made,  rather  prema¬ 
turely,  perhaps,  a  proposal  which  was  r^ected. 
M.  Montmorot  was  inflexible  ;  he  would  never 
bestow  his  daughter’s  hand  on  a  man  without 
fortune  and  without  expectations. 

Though  he  might  easily  have  anticipated  such 
an  answer,  (jreorge  was  thunderstruck.  His 
hopes  were  destroyed  at  a  tingle  blow,  and  at 
what  a  moment  1  A  half  unfolded  legal-look¬ 
ing  paper  insinuated  itself  between  the  sofa  and 
the  wall,  and  was  fhll  of  horrid  menace.  The 
officers  of  the  law  had  been  there. 

George  flew  into  a  violent  rage  with  himself. 

“Ah!”  said  he,  “  the  devil  take  all  scruples! 
Had  I  been  less  deeply  in  love,  I  would  now  be 
the  husband  of  Ernestine.  I  would  have  a 
chaming  wife,  whom  I  love,  after  all.  I  would 
also  have  wealth,  a  position,  that  luxurious  ele¬ 
gance  without  which  I  cannot  accustom  myself 
to  live ;  while,  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  know 
where  to  lay  my  head.  To-morrow,  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  bailiffli  will  take  everything  from 
me — everything, — from  this  sketch  of  Troyon  to 
that  little  porcelain  flgure  which  keeps  nod¬ 
ding  its  crafty-looking  head,  and  seems  to  defy 
me  ;  they  will  take  this  little  chest  which  be¬ 
longed  to  my  father,  and  this  locket  which  con¬ 
tains  a  tress  of  hair  given  to  me  by - ;  what 

was  her  name  T  Poor  girl !  she  loved  me  dearly, 
too,  and  now  nothing  remains  to  me  of  her — 
not  even  her  name !” 

“  Is  there  no  hope,  then,  no  resource  T  The 
struggie  commences  seriously  to  day,  and  I  am 
weak  and  discouraged.  I  no  longer  feel  even 
the  impulse  of  that  folly  which  has  often  driven 
me  fbom  my  bed,  when  every  one  else  slept,  and 
made  me  wander  through  the  city,  seeking— with 
a  profound  conviction  of  flnding  it — a  well- 
filled  purse  that  some  unknown  deity  had  depo¬ 
sited,  expressly  for  me,  at  the  foot  of  some  poet, 
or  the  angle  of  a  footpath !  If,  in  one  of  those 
moments,  some  troublesome  person  had  de¬ 
tained  mo  on  my  way,  I  would  have  seriously 
accused  him  of  having  caused  my  ruin ;  I  still 
believed  in  something — even  in  strayed  bank 
notes ! — and  now — now,  I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  folly,  but  I  believe  I  would  be  guilty  of 
worse,  were  not  crime,  mean,  vulgar,  despicable, 
shamefbl  crime  forbidden  to  the  son  oTHhe 
Marquis  d’Aubremel  and  Margaret  O'Grady. 

“  O  great  man,”  continued  he,  taking  up  the 
open  volume  which  lay  near  him.  “  Oh !  great 
philosopher  that  the  ignorant  cail  a  sophist, 
what  a  profound  truth  you  gave  expression  to 
when  yon  wrote  those  lines,  which  I  never  read 
without  a  feeling  of  terror : — 

“  *  Imagine  to  yourself  a  mandarin  of  China, 
a  man  who  lives  three  thousand  leases  away 
from  yon — a  man  yon  never  saw,  and  whom 
yon  never  will  see ;  suppose  that  the  death  of 
this  muidarin,  of  this  almost  chimerical  man, 
would  make  yon  rich  even  to  millions,  and 
that  yon,  at  home,  in  your  own  room,  could 
cause  his  death  by  merely  raising  a  finger, 
without  ever  being  troubled  on  the  subject 
by  any  one— say — what  would  yon  do  T’ 

“  This  terrible  passage  must  have  set  many 
men  a-dreaming,  and  does  not  Bianchon,  that 


great  materialist,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Bxir 
ZAC,  confess.  In  a  moment  of  efltasion,  that  he 
has  arrived  at  his  thirty-third  mandarin  T  Hea¬ 
vens  !  what  experiments  must  have  been  made ! 
And  if  the  hypothesis  of  my  philosopher  could 
be  realized,  what  a  Saint  Bartholomew  of  man¬ 
darins  !” 

George  interrupted  his  soliloquy  for  some 
moments,  and  bent  his  head  in  silence  to  let 
the  tempest  that  the  Atheist  philosopher  had 
unchained  in  his  soul,  pass  away.  His  evil 
instincts,  newly  awakened,  spoke  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  louder  than  reason,  than  reality. 

Meanwhile  the  maskers  kept  up  their  noisy 
revels  in  the  street,  and  drinking  songs,  and 
wild  chorusses  shook  the  windows  of  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

“  They  are  calling  me,”  said  George ;  they 
ask  why  I  do  not  coolly  rush  into  extravagancies 
which,  instead  of  amusing,  disgust  every  think¬ 
ing  creature.  Well!  my  good  friends,  my 
debts  and  follies  are  at  an  end ;  I  have  no 
more  money,  no  more  credit,  and  no  more  false 
gaiety.  No !  yenr  eager  voices  may  prevent  me 
from  sleeping,  but  they  will  not  have  the  power 
to  make  me  leave  my  room  to-nighi” 

He  looked  toward  the  mantle-piece  whence 
a  porcelain  flgure,  the  grotesque  masterpiece  of 
some  great  Chinese  artist,  directed  toward 
him  its  everlasting  grimace.  He  could  not  help 
smiling. 

“  This,”  said  he,  “  is,  perhaps,  the  likeness  of 
a  mandarin  :  flat  noee,  flabby  cheeks,  long  mus¬ 
taches  hanging  like  a  double  plume  of  feathers, 
head  receding  to  a  point,  and  crooked  paws. 
Were  the  ugliaess  of  this  imbecile  people 
taken  into  due  consideration,  many  attenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  would  be  admitted  in  favor 
of  mandarin-killers.” 

An  obstinate  idea  was  evidently  pursuing 
George.  He  repulsed  it,  yet  it  always  returned. 

“Well,”  cried  he,  after  a  short  but  final 
struggle,  “  I  am  alone  ;  I  am  almost  bored  to 
death ;  why  should  I  not  perform  a  carnival 
folly,  a  folly  altogether  philosophical  and  the¬ 
oretical!  I  have  committed  many  much  more 
blameable.  It’s  a  quarter  to  twelve  ;  I  shall 
take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  my  incan¬ 
tation.  Let  me  see — what  mandarin  shall  I 
kill!  I  have  n’t  the  honor  of  being  acquainted 
with  any,  nor  have  I  a  directory  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.” 

A  newspaper  was  lying  near ;  George  looked 
rapidly  through  it  The  quarrel  between  China 
and  England  was  then  at  its  height,  and  in  the 
seventh  column  he  found  a  proclamation  signed 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Lin,  Lon,  Lnn 
and  LL 

“  Here  goes  for  Li !  ”  said  he,  “  he’s  probably 
the  youngest” 

The  clock  g^rowled  forth  the  hour. 

George  placed  himself  before  the  mirror,  in 
a  solemn  attitude,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice ; — 

“If  the  death  of  the  Mandarin  Li  should 
make  me  rich  and  powerful,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequence,  I  vote  the  death  of  the  said 
Li!” 

And  he  raised  his  finger!  The  porcelain 
figure  immediately  fell  in  a  thousand  pieces  at 
the  feet  of  the  astonished  George ! 

A  momentary  feeling  of  superstitious  dread 
seized  him,  but  he  reflected  that  he  hod  touched 
the  fragile  figure  with  his  finger,  and  having 
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thus  explained  the  accident,  he  undreseed,  went 
to  bed,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  is  possible  for  a 
debtor  whose  property  has  jnst  been  seized. 

Still  the  dominoes  and  pierrettes  came  and 
went  unceasingly,  under  George’s  window, 
singing  merry  and  well-known  airs.  The  Opera 
Ball  was  exceedingly  gay — according  to  com¬ 
petent  judges— and  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Paris  were  totally  unaware  that  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  January,  1840,  George  d’Aubrc- 
mel  condemned  to  death  the  Mandarin  Li,  son 
of  Mung,  the  son  of  Tseu,  mandarin  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  class. 


IL 

Non  months  after  the  occurrence  above 
related,  George  d’Aubremel  occupied  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  fomished  hotel,  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Pierre-Montmaiire  ;  he  lived  on  what  he  could 
borrow  from  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  sceptical  gentleman  owed  his  landlady  a 
considerable  sum ;  his  clothes,  which  had  long 
passed  a  green  old  age,  were  no  longer  wear¬ 
able,  and  his  tailor  had  cut  off  all  relations 
with  him  the  day  that  the  elegant  furniture  of 
the  Rue  Lafitte  was  sorrowfully  displayed  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  that  charnel  house  of  the 
Penates  of  single  gentlemen. 

Worn  out  by  privation,  and  by  the  inward 
tortures  of  humiliated  pride,  George  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point  of  distress  that  he  had 
more  than  once  taken  refuge  in  some  dark 
alley,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  Ernestine  when 
she  passed  by  him,  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm. 
The  Marquis  d’Aubremel  was  on  the  brink  of 
that  total  moral  annihilation  which  ends  in 
lunacy  or  its  offspring :  suicide. 

He  was  sitting  one  morning  in  the  little 
apartment  usually  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  in  furnished  hotels,  awaiting  his  land¬ 
lady,  from  whom  he  was  going  to  beg  a  forther 
indulgence.  A  newspaper  happened  to  lie 
near  him ;  he  glanced  through  it,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  attracted  his  attention  : — 

*‘Chinsang,  12  January,  1840. — Hostilities 
have  commenced  between  the  English  and  the 
Chinese.  The  sudden  and  inexplicable  death 
of  the  Mandarin  Li,  whose  influence  in  the 
Council  could  alone  counterbalance  that  of 
Lin,  a  violent  partisan  of  the  war,  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences. 

"The  Chinese  fled,  panic-stricken,  at  the 
very  first  attack ;  but  in  their  retreat  they 
massacred  several  English  merchants  who  had 
established  factories  at  the  very  gates  of  Can¬ 
ton.  Among  the  victims  was  an  old  gentleman 
named  Richard  O’Grady,  who  has  left  a  fortune 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  Editors  of  the 
‘  Times  ’  request  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  to 
call  at  the  office  of  Mr.  William  Harrison,  soli¬ 
citor,  Soho  square.” 

"  My  Uncle  1  ”  cried  George,  “  Heavens  1  I’ve 
killed  my  uncle  and  the  Madarin,  Li  1  ” 

George  had  not  the  first  penny  of  the  sum 
necessary  for  a  voyage  to  London  ;  but  on  pro¬ 
ducing  the  certificate  of  his  birth  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  “  Times,”  his  landlady  introduced 
him  to  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable  probity 
who,  in  consideration  of  a  promissory  cote  for 
eighteen  hundred  francs  at  six  weeks  date,  and 
a  formal  assignment,  advanced,  without  interest, 
one  thousand  francs  to  enable  him  to  arrange 
his  aflUra. 


About  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
George  was  seated  in  a  private  parlor  of  a 
fashionable  hotel  in  Piccadilly,  and  appeared 
a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  awaited  the 
first  instalment  of  a  million  of  francs,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  a  cargo  of  tea. 

The  feeling  that  agitated  George  was  a  fevei^ 
ish  impatience  to  take  possession  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  to  have  a  palpable  proof  of  his  wealth, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  verify  his  dream.  Yet  the 
fact  was  indisputable ;  Richard  O’Grady’s 
death  had  been  certified,  attested  and  legalized ; 
the  ab  itUesUa  was  as  clearly  established  as  the 
relationship  of  the  heir.  George  d’Aubremel 
inherited  a  property  to  which  he  had  a  legiti¬ 
mate  right ;  he  had  no  scruples  on  that  point. 

A  waiter  interrupted  the  course  of  hie  reflec¬ 
tions  by  announcing  Mr.  Harrison’s  head  clerk. 

“  Why  not  Mr.  Harrison  himself  7  ”  George 
was  going  to  ask,  but  he  was  so  astonished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  head  clerk  that  he  did 
not  finish  his  question. 

That  functionary  was  a  meager,  weak,  bony, 
misshapen,  hideous  little  man,  with  an  immense 
bald  head,  and  small  round  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  procumbent 
paunch  which  looked  like  a  wallet. 

“  I  bring  my  lord  Marquis  d’Aubremel  the 
sum  he  has  been  expecting.” 

And  his  voice,  which  had  the  metallic  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  striking  of  a  clock,  or  the  sound  of 
a  musical  box,  made  a  painful  impression  upon 
George.  It  was  a  voice  which  grated  on  the 
nerves  with  indescribable  harshness. 

“  I  have  drawn  up  a  receipt  in  due  form,” 
said  George,  stretching  forth  his  hand. 

But  the  solicitor’s  clerk  leant  against  the 
door,  and  did  not  stir. 

“Well!  sir,”  cried  George,  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  motion. 

The  man  came  slowly  forward,  almost  with¬ 
out  moving  his  feet,  as  if  he  were  sliding  along 
the  floor.  His  right  hand  was  buried  in  his 
coat  pocket ;  his  head  was  bent  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  lips  seemed  to  murmur  incom¬ 
prehensible  words. 

At  length  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  large 
bundle  of  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
other  commercial  paper ;  he  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  commenced  counting  them  over 
carefully. 

George  was  now  struck  by  a  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
feeling  of  terror:  although  Mr.  Harrison’s 
clerk  stood  exactly  before  the  window,  he 
threw  no  shadow  whatever  I  The  sun’s  rays 
played  freely  through  that  human  body  as 
transparent  as  rock  crystal  1  George  distinctly 
saw  the  houses  at  the  other  side  of  the  street  I 

It  now  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  film  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes ;  the  clerk’s  black  coat  became 
tinged  with  blue,  green  and  scarlet;  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  long  morning  gown,  and  bore 
the  shining  image  of  the  fiery  dragon,  the  son 
of  Boaddha.  A  tuft  of  grayish  hair  standing 
on  end  like  a  plume,  grew  forth  from  the  bare 
and  saffron-colored  crown  of  the  little  man ; 
his  round,  yellow  eyes  turned  in  their  orbits 
with  singular  rapidity. 

George  recognized  Li,  son  of  Mung,  the  son 
of  Tseu,  mandarin  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-fourth  class.  The  murderer  had  never  j 
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seen  his  victim,  but  could  not  doubt  that  he 
stood  before  him,  so  wonderful  was  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  lawyer’s  clerk  and  the  porce- 
I  lain  figure  which  was  broken  on  the  ni|^t  of 
the  12th  January,  1840. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clerk  had  finished 
counting  his  roll  of  notes ;  he  presented  it  to 
George  d’Aubremel,  saying,  in  his  ringing, 
silvery  voice : — 

“  My  lord  Marquis  d’Aubremel',  here  are  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  please  to  give  me  a  receipt.” 

But  George  heard  him  say,  in  tones  still 
more  piercing : — 

“  George,  here  is  a  million  of  francs,  in  part 
payment  of  the  price  of  thy  crime.  George, 
my  murderer,  receive  this  money  fh>m  my 
hands  I  ” 

“From  my  hands,”  repeated  a  thousand 
little  echoes  from  every  comer  of  the  room. 

“  No,  never!  ”  cried  George,  thrusting  the 
lawyer’s  clerk  from  him  ;  “  never  1  that  mmiey 
would  bum  me.  Begone  1  ” 

And  completely  overcome,  he  sank  into  a 
chair.  He  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  the  per¬ 
spiration  fell  in  large  drops  from  his  swollen 
temples. 

I  The  clerk  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  and 
j  retired  backward  toward  the  door.  As  the 
distance  between  them  grew  greater,  he  seemed 
to  recover  his  natural  form.  The  rays  of  the 
autumnal  sun  had  ceased  to  animate  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  apparition,  and  the  only  being 
George  now  saw  before  him  was  his  agent’s 
very  obsequious  clerk. 

In  obedience  to  an  impulse  stronger  than  his 
will,  George  mshed  after  the  old  man  who  had 
already  disappeared.  He  overtook  him  on  the 
stairs. 

"  My  money  I”  cried  he  in  an  imperious  voice. 

"  Here  it  is,”  said  the  old  man  quietly. 

Having  regained  his  room,  George  bolted 
the  door,  and  counted  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy, 
approaching  delirium,  the  immense  sum  he  had 
received.  He  then  bathed  his  feverish  temples 
in  cold  water,  and  anxiously  examined  the 
objects  which  surrounded  him. 

“  I  have  had  a  violent  attack  of  fever,”  said 
he ;  "  when  mandarins  are  gone  to  the  other 
world,  they  don’t  come  back  again,  and  one 
can’t  kill  a  man  by  the  raising  of  a  finger. 
However,  my  philosopher  reasons  like  a  man 
devoid  of  moral  experience ;  if  the  mere  idea 
of  an  imaginary  crime  has  almost  driven  me 
mad,  what  must  be^the  remorse  of  a  real  crim¬ 
inal  t” 

On  the  same  evening  George  set  out  for 
France. 

m. 

SoMRiVE  after  those  events,  M.  Montmorot, 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  in  celelwation  of  the 
betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  the  Marquis  d’Au¬ 
bremel — one  of  the  most  honorable  names  of 
France,  said  the  worthy  chevalier. 

The  marriage  contract,  by  which  the  Marquis 
made  over  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to  Made- 
motelle  Ernestine  Montmorot,  was  signed  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  celebration 
of  the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  following 
Monday.  On  that  day,  George,  freed  frtmi  all 
tronbleeome  predeenpatira,  wholly  wrapped  np 
in  the  '  happiness  of  poaNSsing  Ernestine, 
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rcceired  the  congratolktiona  of  his  firiends  with 
•  ooantenance  radiant  with  delight. 

Shortlj  afterward,  the  wedding  party  drove 
to  the  parish  chnrch,  which  was  brilliantly 
illnminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Still  nnder  the  inflnence  of  that  strange  hal- 
hioination  which  continually  porsued  him. 
George  discovered  a  wonderftil  resemblance 
between  the  clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  the  Chinese  flg^nre  that  on  r 
certain  night  he  had  unintentionally  broken. 
His  brow  darkened,  his  eye  grew  bloodshot. 
He  saw  behind  the  clergyman’s  green  specta¬ 
cles,  the  yellow,  rolling  eyes  of  Mr.  Harrison’i- 
clerk,  of  Li,  son  of  Mung,  the  son  of  Tseu. 

At  length,  when  the  clergyman  asked  him 
the  usual  question  : — 

"  Gewge  Etienne  d’Aubremel,  will  you  tako 
Ernestine  Juliette  Montmorot,  to  be  your  wed¬ 
ded  wiftT” 

George  heard  a  clear  voice,  which  vibrated 
through  his  very  soul,  say : — 

“  George,  my  murderer,  receive  thy  wife  from 
my  hand — ^from  my  hand — ” 

And  all  the  echoes  of  the  chnrch  repeated 

“  From  my  hand  1  From  my  hand !” 

The  clergyman  again  said,  in  a  louder 
voice : — 

“  George  Etienne  d’Anbremel,  will  yon  take 
Ernestine  Juliette  Montmorot,  to  be  your  wed¬ 
ded  wife  T’ 

“  From  my  hand !  From  my  hand  ?”  mur¬ 
mured  a  thousand  invisible  little  sprites. 

“  No !”  shouted  George,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
and  he  rushed  forth  like  a  madman. 


IV. 

On  returning  home,  George  gave  orders  that 
no  persem  should  be  admitted.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  bed,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethargy 
which  lasted  until  evening.  It  was  a  sort  of 
mental  paralysis,  accompanied  I7  a  total  pros¬ 
tration  of  physical  energy :  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  thought,  yet  he  suffered  acutely. 

Toward  evening,  he  was  roused  from  this 
singular  state,  by  an  ever-recurring  thought. 

“  I’m  a  cowardly  assassin,”  said  he,  I  have 
desired  the  death  of  my  fellow-man — God  wills 
my  punishment ;  I  will  execute  his  decree.” 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  a  poignard 
which  hung  against  the  wall. 

At  this  moment,  a  subdued  light  illuminated 
the  room,  and  George  distinctly  perceived, 
within  a  few  paces  of  him,  the  strange  figure  of 
the  Mandarin  LL  His  countenance  was  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  shades  of  death,  and  though  his 
lips  did  not  appear  to  move,  George  heard  the 
following  words  pronounced  in  that  clear  and 
sQvery  voice  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
pain,  but  which  now  seemed  as  melodious  as 
celestial  munc ; — 

“  George  d’Aubremel,  God  does  not  deeire 
thy  death,  and  I,  his  servant,  am  come  to 
announce  to  thee  His  will.  George,  thou  hast 
been  cruel,  thou  bast  been  avaricious,  thou  hast 
denred  the  death  of  an  innocent  man,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  has  been  that  many  others 
have  feUen  victims  to  the  savage  passions  of  a 
great  Kingdom  of  the  West.  Human  life, 
George,  should  be  sacred  for  man ;  God  alone 
can  take  away  what  he  has  given.  Live,  then, 
if  to  a  grievous  fecit  tiiou  wouldst  not  add  a 
terribls  crime.  And  if  the  pardon  of  one  who 


is  no  more,  can  give  thee  strength  and  courage, 
George,  I  forgive  thee.” 

The  vision  disappeared. 

George  scrupulously  followed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Li,  son  of  Mung,  the  son  of  Tseu,  and 
he  made  a  vow  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  succoring  the  unfortunate.  He  employed 
the  immense  wealth  of  Richard  O’Grady,  in 
the  foundation  of  charitable  institutions.  He 
is  now  an  active  member  of  the  benevolent 
society  of  his  district ;  an  inspector  of  prisons, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Hospi¬ 
tals,  patron  of  the  various  Houses  of  Refuge, 
and  of  a  host  of  philanthropic  associations. 

Ernestine  Montmorot  would  never  consent  to 
see  him  again. 

About  two  years  ago,  George  d’Anbremel, 
infinenced  by  a  feeling  that  our  readers  will 
appreciate,  requested  the  Englidi  consul  at 
Chinsang,  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Li  family,  who  were,  perhaps, 
expiating  in  indigence  the  death  of  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  chief  All  he  could  learn  was;  that 
the  gracious  sovereign  of  the  Central  Empire, 
had  confiscated  the  property  of  Li’s  femily. 
Mrs.  Li  died  of  sorrow  and  privation,  and  Li, 
Jnn.,  having  taken  the  liberty  of  censuring 
the  severity  of  his  glorious  Emperor,  was 
immediately  strangled,  as  should  be  the  case 
in  every  well  governed  state. 

- - 

CiBDiNAi,  Ricbelieu  One  day  said  to  M.  de 
Lort,  a  celebrated  physician,  “  I  am  grey-head¬ 
ed,  yet  my  beard  is  black.  Your  head  is  black, 
and  your  beard  grey.  Can  you  account  for 
these  appearances,  doctor  T” — “  Easily,”  replied 
De  Lort :  “  they  proceed  from  exercise — from 
labor  the  parts.  Tour  eminence’s  braint 
have  labored  hard,  and  so  have  my /mm.” 


RALPH  WALDO  EMBRSOIV. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1803.  His  early  life 
was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  gentlest  and  purest 
influencea  His  fether  was  a  clergyman  of  more 
than  common  abilities,  and  his  mother  one  of 
those  pattern  and  beloved  women,  of  which 
each  generation  produces  but  few :  his  culture, 
therefore,  was  of  the  happiest  kind.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth  was 
such  as  the  beet  schools  and  most  faithful  pa¬ 
rental  effort  could  fumidi ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  honors  in  1821.  Consecrated  by 
his  parents  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  the 
choice  coinciding  with  his  own  widies,  he  stu¬ 
died  divinity  at  the  school  of  the  prophets  at 
Cambridge.  Having  passed  his  examination, 
and  received  approbation  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  associations,  he  commenced  preach¬ 
ing,  and  shortiy  afterward  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  become  colleague  with  the  Reverend 
Henry  Ware,  junior,  pastor  to  a  Unitarian 
church  and  society  in  Boston.  His  career  in 
this  field  was  rather  brief,  on  account  of  the 
views  which  he  adopted  of  religious  tmth,  and 
which,  in  the  fearless  spirit  of  a  conscientious 
reformer,  he  hesitated  not  to  promulgate.  In 
consequence,  a  schism  was  produced  between 
himself  and  his  flock,  and  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  retired  from  the  ministry  altoge¬ 
ther.  Removing  to  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
village  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  his  ancestors,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  examination  of  the  grounds  of  his  faith, 
giving  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  his  study  and  thought.  Here  he  still 
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reflides,  one  of  the  most  laborious  thinkers  and 
writers  in  this  metaphysical  age. 

The  world  has  few  originators,  whether  in 
letters,  philosophy  or  mechanics.  The  mass 
never  invent  or  create,  even  among  scholars 
and  writers.  They  only  work  into  new  forms, 
and  put  to  new  uses  the  ideas  or  creations  of 
genius,  whose  army  of  pioneers  is  always  small 
though  select  These  discoveries  in  the  hitherto 
unexplored  regions  of  truth  are  rarely  appre¬ 
ciated,  or  even  understood,  by  the  generation 
to  which  they  belong.  And  if,  in  his  researches 
after  truth,  a  genius  chance  to  discover  a  prin¬ 
ciple  somewhat  new,  and  especially  if  it  con¬ 
flict  with  the  familiar  and  conventional  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  times,  then  does  he  forthwith  be¬ 
come  the  laughingstock  of  all  the  wiseacres 
who  rule  the  mob,  and  who,  with  owl-like  so¬ 
lemnity,  pronounce  everything  wild,  chimerical, 
or  ridiculous,  that  has  not  the  seal  of  the  public 
sanction.  From  his  erratic  and  capricious  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  quaint  and  awkward  style  of  hb 
writings — which  affect  the  celebrated  English 
metaphysician,  Thomas  Carlyle,  although  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  pupil  is  a  greater  and  a  better 
man  than  the  teacher — it  was  the  misfortune  of 
our  present  hero,  for  a  brief  period,  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliations  that  always 
follow  the  first  outbursts  of  a  crowning  intel¬ 
lect.  Even  Shak^re  was  laughed  at  for  his 
primary  efforts;  and  to  approach  masters  of 
greatness  in  other  walks  of  life,  the  immortal 
Washington  was  maligned  and  slandered  in  his 
early  career :  and  all  will  now  readily  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  vicissitudes  and  disparagement  en¬ 
countered  by  Robert  Fulton,  while  perfecting 
the  important  invention  that  has  given  him  a 
never-dying  fame.  The  career  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  aptly  reminds  us  of  the  history 
of  many  of  those  who  have  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  he  has  already  lived  long 
enough  to  be  appreciated  by  immense  concourses 
of  his  fellow-men ;  and  the  time  tnll  come  when 
the  memory  of  his  greatness  will  rank  with  that 
of  those  most  noted  for  brilliant  genius. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  emphatically  a  man 
of  the  times,  his  ideas  being  fully  up  to  the 
great  progress  of  the  day,  worthy  of  the  age  of 
steam  locomotion,  electric  telegraphs,  and  steam 
printing  presses.  He  is  a  democrat  of  the 
world,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
believes  that  what  Plato  thought  another  man 
may  think,  what  Paul  felt  another  man  may 
feel,  what  Shakspere  sang  others  may  know 
to  be  true.  As  for  popes,  emperors,  kings, 
queens,  princes  and  presidents,  he  looks  upon 
them  as  g^wn-up  children  in  masquerade  ; 
uncrown  them,  disrobe  them,  and  bring  them 
on  a  fair  level  with  their  fellow-beings,  and 
their  superiors  may  be  found  among  their  sub¬ 
jects.  In  his  essay  on  self-reliance  he  says : — 
“  Our  reading  is  mendicant  and  sycophantic  in 
history — our  imagination  makes  fools  of  ns — 
plays  us  false.  Kingdom  and  lordship,  power 
and  estate,  are  a  gaudier  vocabulary  than  pri¬ 
vate  John  or  Edward,  in  a  small  house  and 
common  day’s  work ;  but  the  things  of  life  arc 
the  same  to  both.  Why  all  this  deference  to 
Alfred,  and  Scanderburgh,  and  Gustavus.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  were  virtuous,  did  they  wear  out 
virtue  T” 

He  has  no  patience  with  the  chicken-hearted, 
who  have  to  refer  to  moldy  records  and  old 


almanacs  to  ascertain  if  they  may  say  their 
souls  are  their  own.  We  overlook  present 
good  in  our  insane  attempts  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  dark  past.  We  put  the  past 
in  front  of  our  faces,  instead  of  keeping  it  be¬ 
hind  our  backs,  where  it  legitimately  belongs. 
Hear  him :  “  He  dare  not  say  I  think  I  am,  but 
quotes  some  saint  or  sage.  He  is  ashamed  be¬ 
fore  the  blade  of  grass  or  blowing  roee.  These 
roses  under  my  window  make  no  reference  to 
former  roses,  or  to  better  ones ;  they  are  for 
what  they  are  ;  they  exist  with  God  to-day.” 
“But  man  postpones  or  remembers;  he  does 
not  live  in  the  present,  but,  with  reverted  eye, 
laments  the  past,  or,  heedless  of  the  riches  that 
surround  him,  stands  on  tip-toe  to  foresee  the 
future.” 

The  literary  lilipntians,  who  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  pin  Emerson  to  the  earth,  find  that  he 
is  in  good  standing  with  the  gods ;  of  course, 
their  labors,  not  of  love  but  of  jealousy,  are 
lost  He  loves  his  brother  man,  whether  he 
belongs  to  the  green  jacket  tribe  or  the  royal 
family.  He  looks  upon  the  flowers  as  his 
friends. — 

'  The  apendthrift  eioeiu,  borating  from  the  mold, 

Naked  and  ahiTering  with  ita  cup  of  gold,’ 

has  honey  and  fragrance  for  him.  The  birds 
are  his  companions,  and  he  interprets. their 
warblings.  He  reads  the  lessons  that  are  ste¬ 
reotyped  on  the  rocks — in  a  word,  to  him  the 
world  is  a  book  and  the  sky  its  blue  cover ; 
deserts  and  oceans  are  its  fly-leaves,  and  the 
busy  nations  the  illustrations  of  the  volume. 

Kossuth  probably  never  listened  to  a  more 
eloquent  speech  than  the  following : — 

SPKKCH  or  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

“Sir — The  fatigues  of  your  many  public 
visits,  in  such  unbroken  succession,  as  may 
compare  with  the  toils  of  a  campaign,  forbid 
us  to  detain  yon  long.  The  people  of  this 
town  share  with  their  countrymen  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  valor  and  perseverance  ;,they,  like  their 
compatriots,  have  been  hungry  to  see  the  man 
whose  extraordinary  eloquence  is  seconded  by 
the  splendor  and  the  solidity  of  his  actions. 
But,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  this 
town  to  keep  a  hallowed  mound  which  has  a 
place  in  the  story  of  the  country — as  Concord 
is  one  of  the  monuments  of  freedom — we  knew 
beforehand  that  you  could  not  go  by  ns ;  you 
could  not  take  all  your  steps  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  American  liberty,  until  you  had  seen  with 
your  eye  the  ruins  of  the  little  bridge,  where  a 
handful  of  brave  farmers  opened  our  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  sat  and  waited  for  you. 

“  And  now.  Sir,  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  at' last  in  these  fields.  We  set  no  more 
value  than  you  do,  on  cheers  and  huzzas.  But 
we  think  that  the  graves  of  our  heroes  around 
us  throb  to-day  to  a  footstep  that  sounded  like 
their  own : — 

‘  The  mighty  tn«d 

Brings  from  the  dost  tb«  sound  of  libertj.’ 

“  Sir,  we  have  watched  with  attention  your 
progress  through  the  land,  and  the  varying 
feeling  with  which  yon  have  been  received,  and 
the  unvarying  tone  and  countenance  which  you 
have  maintained.  We  wish  to  discriminate  in 
our  regard.  We  wish  to  reserve  our  honor  for  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  noblest  strain.  We  please  ourselves 
that  in  you  we  meet  one  whose  temper  was  long 
since  tried  in  the  fire,  and  made  equal  to  aU 


events ;  a  man  so  truly  in  love  with  the  great¬ 
est  ftiture,  that  he  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
less. 

“  It  is  our  republican  doctrine,  too,  that  the 
wide  variety  of  opinions  is  an  advantage ;  I 
believe,  I  may  say  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  that  their  sympathy  is  more 
worth,  because  it  stands  the  test  of  party.  It 
is  not  a  blind  wave :  it  is  the  living  soul,  con¬ 
tending  with  living  souls.  It  is,  in  every  ex¬ 
pression,  antagonized.  No  opinioa  will  pass, 
but  must  stand  the  tog  of  war.  As  you  see, 
the  love  you  win  is  worth  something ;  for  it  has 
been  argued  through ;  ita  foundation  searched ; 
it  has  proved  sound  and  whole;  it  may  be 
avowed ;  it  will  last ;  and  it  will  draw  all  <q>in- 
ion  to  itself. 

“We  have  seen,  witii  great  pleasure,  that 
there  is  nothing  accidental  in  your  attitude. 
We  have  seen  that  you  are  organically  in  the 
cause  you  plead.  The  man  of  freedom,  yon 
are  also  the  man  of  fate.  Yon  do  not  elect, 
but  you  are  elected  by  God  and  your  genius  to 
your  task.  We  do  not,  therefore,  affect  to  thank 
you.  We  only  see  you,  the  angel  of  freedom, 
croeang  sea  and  land ;  crossing  parties,  nation¬ 
alities,  private  interests,-  and  self-esteems; 
dividing  populations  where  yon  go,  and  draw¬ 
ing  to  your  part  (mly  the  good.  We  are  afhdd 
you  are  growing  popular.  Sir;  yon  may  be 
called  to  the  dangers  of  prosperity.  But 
hitherto,  yon  have  had,  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  parties,  only  the  men  of  heart.  I  do  not 
know  but  you  will  have  the  million  yet.  Then, 
may  your  strength  be  equal  to  your  day  I  But 
remember.  Sir,  that  everything  great  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  world  is  in  minorities. 

“  Far  be  from  ns,  Sir,  any  tone-of  patronage ; 
we  ought  rather  to  ask  yours.  We  know  the 
austere  condition  of  liberty — that  it  must  be  re¬ 
conquered  over  and  over  again,  yea,  day  by  day; 
that  it  is  a  state  of  war ;  that  it  is  always  slip¬ 
ping  from  those  who  boast  it,  to  those  who  fight 
for  it ;  and  yon,  the  foremost  soldier  of  free¬ 
dom  in  this  age — it  is  for  us  to  crave  your  judg¬ 
ment — who  are  we  that  we  should  dictate  to 
you  ? 

“  You  have  won  your  own.  We  only  affirm 
it  This  country  of  working-men  greets  in  you 
a  worker.  This  republic  greets  in  yon  a  repub¬ 
lican.  We  only  say,  ’Well  done,  good  and 
faithful.’  You  have  earned  your  own  nobility 
at  home.  We  admit  yon  ad  etmdem  (as  they  any 
at  college).  We  admit  you  to  the  same  degree 
without  new  triaL  We  suspend  all  rules  before 
so  paramount  a  merit  Yon  may  well  sit  a 
doctor  in  the  college  of  liberty.  You  have 
achieved  your  right  to  Interpret  our  Washing¬ 
ton.  And  I  speak  the  sense,  not  only  of  every 
generous  American,  but  the  law  of  mind,  when 
I  say,  that  it  is  not  those  who  live  idly  in  the 
city  called  after  his  name,  but  those  who,  all 
over  the  world,  think  and  act  like  him,  who  can 
claim  to  explain  the  sentiment  of  Washington. 

“  Sir,  whatever  obstruction  from  selfishness, 
indifference,  or  from  property  (which  always 
sympathises  with  posseasion)  yon  may  encoun¬ 
ter,  we  congratulate  you  that  yon  have  known 
how  to  convert  calamities  into  powers,  sxila 
into  a  campaign,  present  defeat  into  lasting 
victory.  For  this  new  crusade  which  yon 
preach  to  willing  and  to  unwilling  ears  in 
America,  is  a  seed  of  armed  men.  You  have 


three  lectaree  on  the  times,  and  the  first  series 
of  his  essays.  In  1844,  he  gave  to  the  public 
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got  jour  story  told  in  every  palace,  and  log- 
hot,  and  prairie  camp  throughout  this  conti¬ 
nent  And  as  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica  approach  every  month,  and  their  politics 
will  one  day  mingle,  when  the  crisis  arrives  it 
will  find  us  all  instructed  beforehand  in  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  Hungary,  and  parties 
already  to  her  freedom.” 

Among  the  earliest  published  efforts  of  Mr. 
Emerson  was  an  oration,  called  “Man-Think¬ 
ing,”  which  he  delivered  before  the  Phi-Beta- 
Kappa,  in  1837 ;  and  an  address  to  the  senior 
class  of  the  Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  following  year.  In  these  he  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  reason,  but  to  discover ;  he  announced, 
not  argued.  In  1838,  Mr.  Emerson  published 
“  Literary  Ethics,  an  oration and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  “  Nature,  an  Essay.”  In  1840,  he 
commenced  “  The  Dial,”  a  magazine  of  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy  and  history,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  four  years.  In  1841,  he  published  “  The 
Method  of  Nature,”  and  “  Man,  the  Reformer 


published  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1849,  he 
vimted  England,  and  delivered  the  lectures 
which  now  form  the  volume  called  “Representa¬ 
tive  Men.”  In  1852,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Channing,  he  publi^ed  the  “  Memoirs  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness  d’Ossoli.”  As 
Mr.  Emerson  has  just  reached  his  full  and  ripe 
maturity,  should  his  life  be  spared  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  large  and  felicious  additions  to  metaphy¬ 
sical  literature  from  his  affluent  pen. 

■  irTBRTAIIVlNO  THB  EI.DER 
OH  THAHKSaiTISO  DAT, 

[Tboh  advanoe  iheeta  of  an  amnnns  Toinmo  of  hnmor- 
ooa  iketohea,  about  to  bo  published  by  J.  C.  Derby, 
oatitlad  the  “Widow  Bedott  Papers.’’] 

“  Sat,  sister  Maguire,  can’t  yon  spend  time 
jest  to  come  here  a  minit  and  look  at  my  caps  T 
I  want  to  ax  you  which  I’d  better  wear  to-day. 
I  don’t  want  to  wear  it  to  meetin’,  ’cause  my 
bnnnit  would  jam  it  all  down — ^bnt  I  want  to 
make  np  my  mind  aforehand  about  it,  so’s  not 
to  lose  no  time  when  I  pt  hum.  Come  quick, 
dew — the  bell  ’ll  ring  in  a  minnit.  O,  here  ye 
be  ;  well,  now  tell,  which  o’  these  cape  is  the 
becominest.” 

“  Why,  yon ’ve  got  a  regiment  on  ’em,  seems 
to  me.” 

“  Yes;  I’m  well  on’t  for  cape — ^bnt  the  half 
on  ’em  was  giv’  tew  me.  Here’s  one,  though, 
’t  I  made  myselll  I  wore  it  to  Kier’s  weddin’. 
How  does  it  look?  ”  (She  puts  it  on.) 

“  Somehow,  I  don’t  like  that  much — it  sticks 
np  tew  high  on  top :  and  then  them  yaller  bows 
looks  BO  kind  o’  darin’:  and  then  them  red 
artiflMiela  is  mther  extensive.  I  reckon  yon 
look  better  without  artiflahels.” 

“  Well,  lemme  try  on  this  ere ;  Melissy  gin 
it  tew  me.  I  always  thought  ’t  was  quite  be- 
oomin’.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  agree  with  ye,  SQly.  I  think 
there’s  tew  much  ribbin  on’t — pink  ribbin,  tew ; 
don’t  you  tiiink  pink  ribbin ’s  a’most  tew  young 
for  you?” 

“  O,  dretful  snz,  Melissy  ?  what  foolish  idees 
you’ve  got!— you’re  always  a  takin’  me  to  dew 
about  dresrin’  tew  yonng.  What’s  the  nse  o’ 
makin’  an  old  woman  o’  myself  afore  I  be  one  T 


**  Desist  I  Mrs.  Maguire,  desist,  I  entreat  you  I  I  invariably  set  my  bee  like  a  flint  against  the  use  of  all  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  ’’ 


But  come  to  think,  this  would  be  mther  dressy 
for  to-day,  seein’  the  minister’s  a  cornin’.  See  ’f 
ye  like  this  ere  any  better — ’twas  a  present 
from  Sam  Pendergrass’s  wife,  not  long  afore  I 
come  away.  I  never  wore  it  but  once.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  that  looks  woss  than  the 
pink  one — ^blue  makes  you  look  kind  o’  sqawy ; 
yon  ’re  rather  dark  complected  ;  and  blue ’s  a 
tryin’  color  for  dark  skins.” 

“  Well,  I  never  thought  I  was  so  wonderful 
dark  complected,  I’m  sure.  I  wonder  if  this 
one  ’ll  suit  ye  any  better.  Kier’s  wife  gin  it 
tew  me.  I  hain’t  never  wore  it  at  all ;  thought 
I  shonldent,  ’cause  it’s  so  old-womanish  and 
quakery.  I  fetcht  it  along,  ’cause  I  thought 
mabby  Seliny ’d  be  mad  if  I  dident — but  I 
don’t  see  what  on  arth  she  meant  by  givin’  me 
such  a  lookin’  thing.” 

“  Now,  Silly,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  talk 
so— for  my  part,  I  like  that  better  ’n  ary  one 
you’ve  tried  on.  That  ar  white  satin  trimmin’ 
looks  so  kind  o’  neat  and  plain.  It ’s  a  purty 
shape,  tew— ^comes  down  furder  ’n  the  others 
onto  yer  face — and  that’s  an  improvement, 
bein’  as  yon  ’re  rather  long-favored.  I ’d  wear 
that  by  all  means.  Silly.” 

“  You  would ! — ^well  now  I  am  beat — why, 
ther  ain’t  a  color  about  it  but  white.” 

“All  the  better  for  that;  it’s  enough  gin- 
teeler’n  them  flambergasted  blue  and  yaller 
things;  and  then  the  elder’s  a  cornin’,  ye 
know.” 

“  Jest  so ;  well,  I  guess  I  will  wear  it,  con¬ 
siderin’—” 

“And  yer  black  silk  gownd  and  muslin 
underhandkercher — yon  look  best  in  them  of 
anything  you’ve  got” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  will — mur¬ 
der  t  there  ’a  the  bell,  and  I  hain’t  begun  to  be 
ready ;  never  mind,  I  won’t  dress  till  I  git  hum ; 
this  ere  allipacker  looks  well  enough  to  wear 
to  meetin’.  I’ll  jest  throw  on  my  mankiller 
and  bnnnit — ’t  won’t  take  me  long ;  wish  yon 
could  go  Melissy — bnt  I  know  ye  can’t  and  git 
dinner  tew ;  the  elder ’s  a  gwine  to  preach  in 
yonr  meetin’-house,  hey?— well,  that  looks 


brotherly;  Baptists  preach  in  yonr  meetin’- 
house  one  year — and  your  minister  preach  in 
theira  he  next — I  like  the  idee.  Is  my  bunnit 
on  strait  T  This  glass  makes  me  look  kind  o’ 
skew-jawed — never  know  whether  my  things 
is  in  decent  order  and  reglar  rotation  or  not, 
when  I  git  ’em  on.  How  docs  this  ere  scarf 
go?  Where’s  brother  Maguire  and  Jeff,  I  won¬ 
der?  How  thoughtful ’t  was  in  Jeff  to  ax  the 
elder  here  to  dinner — he ’d  a  ben  so  lonesome 
to  hum  all  alone.  Melissy,  I  begin  to  have 
considerable  hopes  o’  Jeff — shonldent  wonder 
if  he  should  turn  out  quite  a  stiddy  man,  after 
all.  Here  they  come.”  •  • 

“Elder  Sniffles,  let  me  give  you  another 
piece  o’  the  turkey.” 

“  I’m  obleegcd  to  you,  Mr.  Maguire ;  you 
probably  recollect  that  I  remarked  in  my  dis¬ 
course  this  morning,  that  individuals  were  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
creature  comforts  on  thanksgiving  occasions. 
In  view  of  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  sin  of 
gormandizing  is  carried  to  a  rinfnl  excess  on 
this  day,  I,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  deem 
it  my  duty  to  be  unusually  abstemious  on  such 
occasions ;  nevertheless,  considering  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  under  which  I  am  placed 
this  day,  I  think  I  will  waive  objections  and 
take  another  small  portion  of  the  turkey.” 

“  That’s  right.  Elder ;  what  part  will  yon 
take  now  V' 

“  Well,  I’m  not  particular ;  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  breast,  with  a  part  of  a  leg  and 
some  of  the  stnfflng,  will  be  quite  snfflcieni” 

“  Pass  the  cramberries  to  Elder  Sniffles,  Jeff 
— elder,  help  yourself;  wife,  give  the  elder 
some  more  o’  the  turnip  sass  and  potater.” 

“  Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Maguire.  I  am  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  a  vegetable  diet — and  have  always 
maintained  that  it  is  more  cong^ial  to  indivi¬ 
duals  of  sedentary  habits  and  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  like  myself,  than  animal  food.” 

“Jeff,  my  son,  pass  the  bread.  Sister  Bedott, 
send  yonr  plate  for  some  more  o’  the  turkey.” 

“No,  I’m  obleeged  to  ye— I’ve  had  suffi¬ 
cient.” 
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"  Jeff,  eat  the  chicken  pie.” 

“  Sare  enough— I  almoet  forgot  that  I  was  to 
carve  the  pie— Aunt  Sillj,  jou’ll  take  a  piece 
of  it,  won’t  yon  T” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  dew  take  a  leetle 
mite  on’t  I’m  a  great  fovoryte  o’  chicken 
pie — always  thought  ’twas  a  delightful  beve¬ 
rage — don’t  you,  Elder  Sniffles!” 

“A  very  just  remark,  Mrs.  Bedott — very, 
indeed ;  chicken  pie  is  truly  a  very  desirable 
article  of  food.” 

Allow  me  to  help  you  to  some  of  it,  elder.” 

"  Thank  you,  my  young  friend ;  as  I  before 
remarked,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  an  immod¬ 
erate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  on  thanksgiving  occasions — 
and  am  myself  always  somewhat  abstemious. 
However,  I  consider  it  my  duty  at  the  present 
time,  to  depart,  to  some  extent,  from  the  usual 
simplicity  of  my  diet  I  will,  therefore,  com¬ 
ply  with  your  request,  and  partake  of  the 
chicken  pie.” 

“Take  some  more  o’  the  cramberry  sass, 
elder :  cramberries  is  hnlsome.” 

“A  very  just  remark,  Mrs.  Maguire — they 
are  so ;  nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  we  should 
not  indulge  too  freely  in  even  the  most  whole¬ 
some  of  creature  comforts ;  however,  since  you 
desire  it,  I  will  take  a  small  portion  more  of 
the  cranberries.” 

“  Husband,  dew  pass  that  pickled  tongue — 
it  hain’t  been  touched — take  some  on ’t  Elder 
Snifflea” 

“  I ’m  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Maguire — ^but  I 
confess  I  am  somewhat  fearful  of  taking  arti¬ 
cles  of  that  description  upon  my  stomach,  as 
they  create  a  degree  of  acidity  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  digestion.  Is  it  not  so,  my  young 
friend!  Ton  are  undoubtedly  prepared  to 
decide,  as  you  are,  I  believe,  pursuing  the  study 
of  the  medical  science.” 

“  I  think  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  Elder 
Sniffles.  We  should  always  take  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  acid  with  our  food,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  [equilibrium  of  the  internal  economy,  and 
produce  that  degree  of  effervescence  which  is 
necessary  to  a  healthy  secretion.” 

“Exactly.  Your  view  of  the  subject  is  one 
which  never  struck  me  before  ;  it  seems  a  very 
just  one.  I  will  partake  of  the  pickled  tongue, 
in  consideration  of  your  remarks.” 

“  Take  a  slice  on ’t.  Sister  Bedott.  Ton 
seem  to  need  some  tongue,  to-day — ^you  ’re 
oncommon  still.” 

“  What  a  musical  man  you  be,  brother  Ma¬ 
guire  I  but  it  strikes  me  when  an  indiariddiwal 
has  an  opportunity  o’  bearin’  intellectible  cod- 
versation,  they ’d  better  keep  still  and  improve 
it  Ain’t  it  so  Elder  Sniffles!” 

“A  very  just  remark,  Mrs.  Bedott ;  and  one 
which  has  often  occurred  to  my  own  mind.” 

"  Take  some  more  of  the  chicken  pie.  Elder 
Sniffles.” 

“  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend  ;  I  will  take 
nothing  more.” 

“  What  I  you  don’t  mean  to  give  it  up  yet,  I 
hope,  elder.” 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Maguire,  I  assure  you  I  would 
rather  not  take  anything  more,  for,  as  I  before 
remarked,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  excessive 
eating  qpon  this  day.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  ’ll  have  the  pies  and  pud- 
dins.  Jeff,  my  son,  fly  round  and  help  your 


mar  change  the  plates.  I  ’ll  take  the  pnddin’, 
Melissy— you  may  tend  to  the  pies.  Jeff,  set 
on  the  cider.  So  here’s  a  plum  puddin’ — it  looks 
nice — I  guess  you’ve  had  good  luck  to-day, 
wife.  Sister  Bedott,  you’ll  have  some  on’t !” 

“  No ;  I’m  obleeged  to  ye.  I ’ve  got  ruther 
of  a  head-ache  to^y,  and  plum  pnddin ’s  rich. 
I  guess  I’ll  take  a  small  piece  o’  the  punkin 
pie.” 

“Elder  Sniffles,  you’ll  be  helped  to  some 
on’t,  of  course !” 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Magpilre,  the  practice  of  indulg¬ 
ing  in  articles  of  this  description  after  eating 
meat  is  esteemed  highly  pernicious,  and  I 
inwardly  protest  against  it;  furthermore,  as 
Mrs.  Bedott  has  very  justly  remarked,  plum 
pudding  is  rich — however,  considering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  I  will 
for  once  overstep  the  boundaries  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself.” 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  yon  ’ll  have  some, 
or  not !” 

“  I  will  partake,  in  consideration  of  time  and 
place.” 

“  Jimmeni  1  wife,  this  is  good  puddin’  as  I 
ever  eat” 

“  Elder  Sniffles,  will  you  take  some  o’  the 
pie ! — hdte  is  a  mince  pie  and  punkin  pie.” 

“  I  will  take  a  small  portion  of  the  pumpkin 
pie,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Maguire,  as  I  consider 
it  highly  nutritious ;  but,  as  regards  the  mince 
pie,  it  is  an  article  of  food  which  I  deem 
excessively  deleterious  to  the  constitution, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  so  great  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ingredients.  I  esteem  it  exceedingly 
difficult  of  digestion.  Is  it  not  so,  my  young 
friend  !” 

“  By  no  means,  elder ;  quite  the  contrary — 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Observe,  elder,  it  is 
cut  into  the  most  minute  particles;  hence  it 
naturally  follows,  that  being,  as  it  were,  com¬ 
pletely  calcined  before  it  enters  the  system — it 
leaves,  so  to  speak,  no  labor  to  be  performed 
by  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  is  disposed  of 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.” 

“Ah,  indeed  1  your  reasoning  is  quite  new  to 
me — yet  I  confess  it  to  be  most  satisfactory  and 
lucid.  In  contideration  of  its  facility  of  diges¬ 
tion,  I  will  partake  also  of  the  mince  pie.” 

“  Wife,  fill  the  elder  a  glass  o’  cider.” 

“  Desist  t  Mrs.  Maguire,  desist,  I  entreat 
youl  I  invariably  set  my  face  like  a  fiint 
against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage.” 

“  Jimmeni  1  you  don’t  mean  to  call  new 
cider  an  intoxicatin’  liquor,  I  hope.  Why,  man 
alive,  it ’s  jest  made — hain’t  begun  to  work.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  insalubrioas  and  detrimental  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Is  not  that  its  nature,  my  young 
friend  !  ” 

“  Far  from  it,  elder — ^far  from  it  Reflect  a 
moment  and  yon  will  readily  perceive,,  that 
being  the  pure  juice  of  the  apple — wholly  free 
from  all  alcoholic  mixture — it  possesses  all  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  fruit  with  the 
advantage  of  being  in  a  more  condensed  form, 
which  at  once  renders  it  much  more  agreeable, 
and  fecilitates  assimilation.” 

“  Very  reasonable — very  reasonable,  indeed. 
Mrs.  Maguire  you  may  fill  my  glass.” 

“  Take  another  slice  o’  the  puddin’,  Elder 
Sniffles.” 


“No  more,  I’m  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ma- 
guire.” 

“  Well,  won’t  you  be  helped  to  some  more  o’ 
the  pie !” 

“  No  more,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Maguire.” 

“But  you’ll  take  another  glass  o’  cider, 
won’t  you!” 

“  In  consideration  of  the  nutritions  proper¬ 
ties  of  new  cider,  which  your  son  has  abun¬ 
dantly  shown  to  exist,  I  will  permit  yon  to 
replenish  my  glass.” 

“  So  yon  won’t  take  nothin’  more.  Elder  !” 

“Nothing  more,  my  friends — nothing  more 
whatsoever — for  as  I  have  several  times  re¬ 
marked  during  the  repast,  I  am  an  individual 
of  exceedingly  abstemious  habits — endeavoring 
to  enforce  by  example  that  which  I  so  strenu¬ 
ously  eqjoin  by  precept  from  the  pulpit,  to  wit 
— temperance  in  all  things.” 

“  Walk  into  the  sitting  room,  elder.  Mother 
’ll  have  to  excuse  ns  for  a  while.  Aunt  Be¬ 
dott,  you  ’ll  give  us  your  company,  won’t 
yon!” 

“  Sartainly.” 

“  Father,  are  you  not  eoming  !  ” 

“  Not  now,  Jeff.  I ’ve  got  to  go  out  for  a 
spelL  I  ’ll  try  to  be  in  soon.” 

“  Take  this  arm-cheer  by  the  stove.  Elder 
Sniffles — the  room ’s  got  ruther  cool ;  Jeffer¬ 
son,  can’t  you  accumelate  the  fire  a  little  !  ” 

“It  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  Mrs.  Bedott, 
that  the  weather  is  somewhat  cool  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.” 

“  So  it  strikes  me  tew ;  but  I  think  this  is 
quite  a  cool  climit — appearantly  considerably 
cooler  ’n  Wiggletown.” 

“  Why  no,  aunty — there  can’t  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  climate — the  latitude ’s  just  the 
same.” 

“  I  guess  not,  Jeff— what  w  the  latitude  o’ 
Scrabble  Hill!” 

“  Oh,  it ’s  about  forty-two.” 

“  Lawful  sakes  1  our’n  in  Wiggletown’s  as 
much  as  fifty,  and  sometimes  in  the  summer 
time  it  gits  up  as  high  as  sixty  or  seventy.” 

“  Ah  I  indeed  I  you  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Bedott 
Speaking  of  Wiggletown — is  that  your  place  of 
residence  !  ” 

“It  is  so — the  place  where  the  heft  o’  my 
life  has  been  spent” 

“  In  what  section  of  the  country  is  it  loca¬ 
ted!” 

“  It ’s  sitiwated  between  Ganderfield  and 
Tnckertown:  SI  smmerkin’ crick  runs  along  the 
south  side  on ’t” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  comprehend  ;  I  think  I  have  an 
indiscriminate  recollection  of  the  place.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  I  journeyed  through  it  some 
two  years  since,  in  company  with  my  com¬ 
panion  (now  deceased),  on  a  visit  to  her  rela^ 
tives  in  that  section.” 

“  H-o-o-o  I  how  you  talk  I  that  journey  most 
be  a  mellencoly  snbjick  o’  reflection  now — how 
little  you  thought  then  that  in  tew  year  you ’d 
be  called  to  mourn  her  departer  1  how  onsar- 
tin’  the  futur  is !  ” 

“  True— a  very  just  remark,  Mra  Bedott, 
very,  indeed — we  are  sqjouniera  in  a  world  of 
fluctuation  I  ” 

“  0,  Elder  Sniffles — how  true  that  is  1  ” 

“  One  moment  tossed  on  the  billows  of  proo- 
perity  and  joy,  and  the  next  plunged  into  the 
abysses  of  deq>eration  and  despair.” 
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"  0,  Elder  Sniffles,  what  a  strikin’  remark  ; 
ererj  word  yon  saj  goes  to  the  bottom  o’  my 
heart  I,  tew,  mourn  the  loss  of  a  pardner,  an^ 
bein’  as  we’re  similarly  sittiwated,  I  feel  as  if 
we  could  sympathise  with  one  another.  You 
hain’t  no  children — ^I’re  got  tew,  but  they  're 
married  and  settled,  and  I ’m  as  good  as  alone 
in  the  world.  It ’s  a  tiyin’  sittiwation — very 
toyin’.” 

“  It  is  so,  Mrs.  Bedott — your  remark  is  a  very 
just  one — very,  indeed — your  situation  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  toying  one — but  you  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  1  believe  T  ” 

"Why,  yes,  ginerally  speakin’  I  be  purty 
ea^,  though  sometimes  I  ’m  ruther  oneasy 
when  I  think  o’  the  futur — 1  was  wonderfully 
struck  with  a  remark  in  your  sarmon  this 
momin’ — it  described  my  feelina  so  egzackly.” 

"  Allow  me  to  inquire  what  that  remark  was. 
Mrs.  Bedott  t” 

[The  conversation  is  here  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maguire.] 

“  Well,  elder,  how  do  you  come  on — tome 
pass  agreeably!” 

"  Most  agreeably,  Mr.  Maguire,  most  agreea¬ 
bly,  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Bedott.” 

“  Glad  on ’t — Jeff,  here’s  tiie  last  “  Lumi¬ 
nary  want  H  T  I’ve  read  it  party  much  all, 
exceptin’  the  poetry.” 

“  Does  it  contain  a  poem  by  “  Hugelina!” 
If  so,  permit  me  to  request  you  to  favor  us 
with  it,  my  young  friend.  She  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  writer.” 

"  She  is,  that’s  a  fact — Jeff,  lees  have  it” 

(Jeff  reads) — “  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
in  any  degree  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  poetic 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiftal — ^will  find  a  rich  treat  in  the  following 
exquisite  lines  from  the  pen  of  our  highly  gifted 
correspondent  "  Hugelina.”  Aside  from  the 
high  degree  of  finish  which  her  effusions  always 
possess,  the  ensuing  lines  breathe  a  spirit  of 
world-weariness  and  self-ahandonment  exceed¬ 
ingly  touching : — 

SONNET. 

ObBrioii  I  itreteli  thine  eTcrUetins  viim. 

And  hide  froea  homen  gmie  mf  monnifu  lyre— 

For  while  mj  eerth-worn,  weary  spirit  sings, 

I  freqaentir  feel  desiroos  to  expire. 

It  is  DO  Tain  and  saniahiag  deidre, 

Bat  a  eosopnlaatoiy  wish  that  seems 
To  mingle  nightly  m  my  risioned  dreams — 

A  wish  to  Imto  this  nneongcnial  sphere, 
sniieh  sools  like  mine  are  apt  to  find  so  drear. 

O  for  a  residenee  in  yonder  orb 

Which  doth  the  afleetiona  of  my  soul  absorb  I 

My  spirit  seeks  in  rain  for  sympathy  here  ; 

I  fed  as  1  bare  nerer  felt  b^re — 

The  one  wild,  withering  wish — ^to  die  and  be  no  mote  t 

Hoosuxx. 

"  A  splendid  production,  truly — but  does  it 
not  strike  you,  Mrs.  Maguire,  that  there  is  a 
a  slight  degree  of  obscuri^  in  the  poem!  ” 

"  O  don’t  ax  me — I  can’t  make  head  nor  tail 
on’t — ^what’s  your  opinion,  Jefferson  !” 

"  Well,  I  think  that  the  ohecurity  of  which 
Elder  Sniffles  complitons  constitutes  fte  greatest 
beauty  of  the  poem.  Don’t  you  know,  elder, 
we  are  never  deeply  interested  in  anything 
that  we  can  comprehend  at  the  first  glance. 
There  must  be  some  mystery,  some  Uddm  meam- 
ing  to  excite  at  once  our  curiosity  and  admira¬ 
tion — Shakspere  himself  often  writes  ohscnrely, 
you  know.” 

"  Shakspere  1  that  is  an  author  that  I  am  not 
conversant  with.  What  does  he  principally 
treat  of!” 


“  0,  theology,  and  metaphysics,  and  so 
forth.” 

"Ah,  yes,  I  recollect  now — ^I  think  I  have 
seen  some  of  his  sermons.  On  consideration, 
your  reasoning  in  relation  to  the  poem  strikes 
me  as  quite  conslusive.  There  should  he — as 
yon  very  justly  remark — a  hidden  meaning  to 
create  an  interest  in  anything  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

"Well,  then,  that  poitry,  must  be  awful 
interestin’,  for  all  the  meanin’  ther  is  in ’t  is 
Aid,  and  no  mistake — don’t  you  say  so,  hus¬ 
band!” 

“  0,  I  dn’t  no  judge  o’  poitry — ax  sister 
Bedott,  she  knows  all  about  poitry,  writes  bags 
on ’t” 

“  Ah,  indeed  1  is  it  true,  Mrs.  Bedott,  that 
yon  cultivate  the  poetic  art !” 

“  Well,  H  am'tjor  mt  to  soy.” 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

s  ■  q  u  x  L. 

Dxax  Melsst  : — I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand 
to  tell  yon  that  I  rather  guess  you’ll  be  con¬ 
siderably  astonished  when  you  read  what  I  set 
down  to  rite.  I’ve  got  some  news  to  tell,  that 
you  can’t  guess  if  you  try  till  next  never,  so 
yon  may  as  well  give  it  up  furst  as  last  afore 
you  begin.  And  you  aint  to  let  on  a  word 
about  it  only  to  Jnbiter  and  Kier  and  Scliny. 
Come  to  think,  I  don’t  care  if  you  tell  Sam 
Pendergrasses  wife,  bein’  as  how  she’s  a  par- 
tickler  friend  o’  mine. 

But  don’t  you  open  your  head  about  it  to 
no  other  indiwiddiwal — for  I  want  to  sniqirise 
the  Wiggletown  folks,  and  make  ’em  open  ther 
eyes  a  leetle.  Come  to  considder,  I  guess  you’d 
better  not  tell  Miss  Pendergrass,  for  I’m  afeard 
she  can’t  keep  it  to  herself.  She  might  let  it 
out  to  the  Kenipes,  and  they’d  tell  the  Gros- 
bys,  and  the  Croebys  they’d  carry  it  strait  to 
Mqjor  Goon’s  wife,  and  she’d  be  sure  to  tell 
old  Dawsfm’s  wife  (the  widder  Jenkins  that 
was — she ’t  was  Poll  Bingham),  and  she’s  the 
very  nndentical  person  I  want  to  keep  it  from 
till  it  busts  upon  her  all  of  a  sodding,  like  a 
thunder  clap.  1  guess  I’ll  let  her  know  ’tl  can 
hold  my  head  as  high  as  hern  in  futur,  for  who 
did  she  get  but  a  decrippid  old  bunghead,  that 
she  wouldent  a  had  if  she  could  a  got  anybody 
else.  I  guess  on  the  hull  you  hadent  better 
say  nothin’  about  it  to  Eier’s  wife,  for  fear 
she’ll  tell  her  folks,  and  they  ’ll  sartinly  de- 
vulgate  it  all  round.  K  you  dew  tell  her, 
you  make  her  promise  she  won’t  hint  a  sylla¬ 
ble  about  it  to  her  stepmother — she ’t  was 
Eessier  Winkle — nor  to  nobody  else.  Yon 
must  all  keep  it  a  profound  secret  till  I  come. 
If  nothin’  happens  to  pervent,  we  shall  be  in 
Wiggletown  next  week,  a  Saturday,  on  our 
bridal  tewer.  A  Sunday  momin’  we  calkilate 
to  go  to  meetin’  along  a  you  and  Jn|dter,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  riiall  tend  the  Baptist 
meetin’.  I  tell  ye  won’t  ther  be  some  starin’ 
in  Wiggletown  that  day.  I  guess  they  ’ll  find 
out  that  I’m  as  good  as  enny  on  ’em,  if  not 
a  leetle  better.  I  shan’t  hev  on  none  o’  the 
things  they’ve  ever  seen  me  wear.  My 
riggin ’s  to  be  intirely  new.  Yer  Uncle  Mag- 
wire  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  hansome 
green  merino  dress,  and  yer  Aunt  Magwire 
has  gl’n  me  a  new  brown  velvit  bunnit,  and 
I  yer  Cousin  Jefferson  has  presented  me  an  ele- 1 


gant  plaid  shawl,  and  I  calkilate  to  come  out 
in  them  all  in  Wiggletown. 

Speakin’  o’  my  new  wardrobes,  reminds  bm 
to  tell  you  that  if  Jabe  Clark  comes  your  way 
a  peddlin’,  not  to  trade  a  cent’s  woth  with  him. 
You  remember  how  he  come  it  over  me  about 
the  dioes,  don’t  ye  !  Well  it’s  amazin’  I  should 
ever  he  such  a  fool  as  to  be  took  in  by  him 
agin — but  so  ’twas.  He  come  along  here  a 
spell  ago,  and  sarved  me  the  awfullest  trick 
that  ever  you  heerd  on '  I  was  alone  in  the 
house — yer  aunt  had  went  to  a  sick  nabor’s, 
and  the  way  he  cheated  me  was  perfectly  dret- 
fuL  My  bind  biles  now  a  thinkin’  on’t  Ho 
pretended  he’d  experienced  religion,  and  lamen¬ 
ted  over  the  way  he  used  to  cheat  and  lie  ;  and 
as  trae  as  1  live  and  breathe,  actolly  got  round 
me  so ’t  he  preswaded  me  to  swop  away  an  ele¬ 
gant  stun  colored  silk,  that  cost  me  a  dollar  a 
yard,  for  a  miserable  slazy  stripid  consam, 
that  he  said  was  all  the  fashion  now— called  it 
“grody  flewry” — and  what  makes  it  more 
aggravatin’  made  me  pay  tew  dollars  to  hoot 
But  that  wa’n’t  the  worst  on ’t,  for  come  to 
enroll  it,  we  found  that  three  or  four  yards 
away  at  t’other  eend  on ’t  was  all  dammidged 
and  stained  up — ’t  wa’n’t  fit  for  nothin’.  Yer 
aunt  was  mad  at  me  for  bein’  so  took  in,  and 
yer  uncle  he  lafft  and  hectored  me  and^  went  on 
about  it — you  know  what  a  critter  he  is  to 
bother  a  boddy.  At  last  I  busted  out  a  cryin’, 
and  went  off  and  shot  myself  up  in  my  room, 
and  stayed  there  till  tea  time — and  when  I 
come  down,  lo  and  behold,  yer  uncle  stept  up 
and  handed  me  a  new  green  merino  dress — he’d 
been  off  to  the  store  and  bought  it  a  purpose 
for  me,  fringe,  and  buttons  and  everything  to 
trim  it  with,  and  I’ve  got  it  made  np,  and  it 
sets  like  a  dandy — and  I’m  gwine  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  it.  But  I  can’t  help  feelin’  awfully 
gauled  about  the  silk.  I  took  it  to  Parker  and 
Pettibone's  and  swopt  it  for  some  things  I 
wanted.  They  wouldent  allow  me  bat  eigh¬ 
teen  pence  a  yard,  and ’t  was  all ’t  was  woth. 
Jabe  made  me  take  a  couple  o’  hankerchers 
tew,  for  a  dollar  a  piece — said  he ’d  stake  his 
repertation  on ’t  they  wa’n’t  half  cotton — and 
no  more  they  wa’n’t,  for  come  to  dew  ’em  up, 
they  showed  out  plain  enuff  that  they  was  all 
cotton — did  you  ever!  He  got  round  the 
elder  tew — made  him  pay  five  dollars  for  a 
buzzum  pin — said  ’twas  topiz  sot  in  gold,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  yaller  glass  with  a  pinch- 
back  rim  round  it.  I  was  clear  out  o’  pashence 
with  the  elder  for  bein’so  green — but  sittiwated 
as  I  was  I  couldent  say  nothin’  ye  know.  If 
eyer  I  come  acrost  Jabe  Clark  agin,  if  he  don’t 
ketch  it,  no  matter.  But  I ’m  wonderful  bizzy 
about  these  days — and  so  no  more  at  present 
from  your  affectionate  mother, 

Prissilla  P.  Bedott. 

P.  S.  Give  my  love  to  Jubiter.  I ’m  grati¬ 
fied  to  hear  that  the  baby  is  so  forrard.  What 
do  yon  calkilate  to  call  him  !  I  hope  it  won’t 
be  Jubiter — for  somehow  I  don’t  egzactly  like 
the  name,  tho’  it  sounds  well  for  a  man.  But 
don’t  in  all  favor  name  him  arter  yer  par. 
Hezekier’s  an  awful  name.  How  do  ye  like 
Shadrack  !  That’s  the  name  o’  his  grandfather 
that’s  to  be.  Yer  uncle  and  aunt  and  Jefi 
sends  love.  P.  P.  B. 

P.  S.  Yer  cousin  Jeff  axed  permission  to 
read  this  letter,  and  he  says  I  hain’t  told  you 
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nhol  ’m  gwine  to  be  married  tew,  nor  when 
the  weddin’  ’a  to  be,  nor  nothin’.  But ’t  tain’t 
to  be  wondered  at  that  1  forgot,  for  I ’ve  got 
noh  a  numerona  number  o’  thinga  to  think  on 
now.  My  future  companion  ia  the  Baptiat  min- 
iater  o’  thia  place — by  the  name  o’  Elder  Snif- 
flea  The  way  we  come  acquainted  waa  quite 
aingnlar.  You  aee  I  took  to  attendin’  hia 
meetin’  becauae  the  Preabyterian  minister  here 
ia  auch  amall  potatera  that ’t  wa’n’t  eddifyin’ 
for  me  to  set  under  hia  preachin’,  and  undei^ 
aiandin’  that  Elder  SnifSea  waa  a  very  gifted 
man,  I  thought  I ’d  go  to  hear  him.  Well,  I  j 
liked  him  wonderftil  well 


;  he’s  a  powerful 
qwaker  and  hia  prayers  ia  highly  interestin’. 
So  I  goes  to  hear  him  a  number  o’  times.  He 
obsarved  me  and  waa  evidently  pleased  with 
me — but  during  all  the  time  I  was  creatin’  such 
a  sensation  in  his  feelina,  I  never  knowd  but 
what  he  had  a  wife.  How  I  did  feel  when  I 
found  out  he  was  a  widdiwer.  1  was  dretfully 
flustrated,  and  kep  myself  as  scarce  as  possible. 
But  he  foliered  me  up  aod  persevered,  till  at 
last  I  consented  to  accept  o’  him.  It  ’a  mellan- 
oolly  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  then  minis¬ 
ters  don’t  grow  on  every  bush.  The  weddin’  is 
to  take  place  next  week  a  Wensday  evenin’  at 
yer  uncle’s.  Elder  Tawpers,  from  Slabtown,  is 
to  reform  the  ceremony  and  preach  in  Elder 
Sniffieaea  place  the  next  Sabbath  when  we  ’re 
gone. 

The  elder  lives  in  a  gamble  mfft  yallar 
house.  I  mean  to  make  him  put  wings  to ’t 
and  make  it  look  rather  more  fashionable.  It 
stans  on  a  descendin’  elevation  that  slants 
down  to  the  canawl  on  the  one  nde,  and  not 
fbr  behind  it  is  a  morantic  grove. 


He  hain’t 

no  family  but  a  little  highty  tighty  gal  that 
they  brought  up.  I  tell  ye  if  I  don’t  make  her 
stan’  round  when  I  get  there  I ’m  mistaken. 
We  shall  start  for  Wiggletown  a  Thursday,  in 
the  stage — and  git  there,  I  a’poae,  Saturday 
evenin’.  Now  Melissy  Smith  remember  you  ’re 
to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  I  don’t  want 
nobody  in  Wiggletown  to  know  a  word  abont 
it  till  they  aee  us  come  a  walkin’  into  meetin’. 
If  you  anser  this  afore  we  come,  direct  to  the 
Reverend  Mrs.  Sniffles. 

Tour  affectionate  mar, 

P.  P.  Bedott, 

(till  next  week). 


LONGFELLOW. 


for  a  year  or  two  he  divided  his  time  between 
the  musty  tomes  of  the  law  and  the  green 
bowers  of  the  mnsea  The  professorship  of 
modem  languages  in  his  alma  mater  becoming 
vacant,  he  was  called  to  occupy  its  chair, 
although  he  had  but  recently  passed  hia  minor¬ 
ity.  Accordingly  he  bade  a  cheerfbl  adieu  to 
the  uncongenial  study  of  Coke  and  Littleton, 
and  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  dividing  his  time  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
gathering  such  stores  of  knowledge  as  might 
fit  him  for  the  acceptable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  professorship. 

In  1829,  he  returned  home,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  his  labors.  He  remained  an  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  chair  of  modem  languages  in  Bow- 
doin  for  the  space  of  six  years,  during  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
acceptance.  Amidst  his  numerous  official  duties 
he  found  time  for  the  general  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  contributed  several  valuable  articles 
to  the  “  North  American  Review.”  During  ths 
last  year  of  hia  residence  at  Brunswick,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  English  translation  of  the  celebrated 
Spanish  poem  written  by  Don  Jorge  Manriqne 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  which  was  added 
an  essay,  full  of  critical  beauty,  on  Spanish 
poetry. 

In  1836,  the  professorship  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages  and  belles  lettres,  in  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  became  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
George  Ticknor,  Eaq.,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
called  to  supply  the  vacancy.  This  was  a  high 
compliment,  for  he  waa  not  yet  thirty,  and  the  ^ 


all  the  felicity  which  their  distinguished  abili¬ 
ties  so  richly  merit. — Ens.  Ldm. 

TO  SHADRACK. 

Primflis  the  (Ur  and  Shadraek  the  wise. 

Have  united  their  fortonee  in  the  tendereet  of  tiei ; 

And  being  mutiwUr  joined  in  the  matrimonial  connection, 
Have  bid  adoo  to  thi^  prerioua  affliction. 

No  more  will  they  mourn  their  viddered  eittiwation. 

And  eontinner  to  lythe  without  mitigation  ; 

But  pardners,  for  fife  to  be  parted  no  more, 

Their  aorrera  ia  eended,  troublea  ia  o’er. 

0  Shadraek,  my  Shadraek  I  PriaaiUa  did  apeak, 

While  the  roay  red  bluahea  aurmantled  her  cheek. 

And  the  teara  of  affection  bedoozled  her  eye, 

0  Shadraek,  my  Shadraek  I  I’m  yonm  till  I  die  I 

The  heart  that  was  aoomful  and  cold  as  a  stun. 

Has  surrendered  at  last  to  the  fortlnit  one  ; 

Farewell  to  the  miseries  and  griefs  I  hare  had. 

I’ll  never  desert  thee,  0  Shadraek,  my  Shad  I 


P.  S.  I’ve  writ  an  elegy  on  my  marriage 
that  Jeff  thinks  is  one  o’  my  best  poims.  He ’s 
gwine  to  send  it  to  be  printed  in  the  “  Scrabble 
Hill  Luminary,”  right  under  the  marriage 
notice.  He ’s  a  keepin’  it  from  his  par  and 
mar,  cause  they  hain’t  no  sense  o’  poitry — ^yer 
aunt  espeshelly  has  always  disenenrridged  my 
writin’  for  the  papers.  But  she  can’t  help  her¬ 
self.  P.  P.  B. 


HBIfRT  'WARDSWORTH  lAINOFEIXOW. 

This  justly  celebrated  American  poet  is  the 
son  of  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  Febmary  27, 
1807.  Under  the  eye  of  his  &ther,  his  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  were  pursued  in  the  schools 
of  Portland,  and  he  entered  Bowdoin  College, 
in  Maine,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  A  decided  talent  at  poetry  manifested 
itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  previous  to  his 
matriculation  he  had  written  several  ftigitive 
pieces,  which  indicated  the  growing  genius  of 
the  embryo  poet  While  in  college  he  contribu¬ 
ted  some  spirited  poems  to  the  “  United  States 
Literary  Gazette.”  After  the  usual  course  of 
study,  he  waa  graduated  with  the  highest  hon- 
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oollegv  at  Cunbridgv  was  not  accostomed  to 
call  jonth  to  fill  its  posts  of  honor  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Resigning  his  chair  at  Brunswick,  he 
accepted  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  gor- 
emment  of  Harvard,  and  immediately  sailed 
once  more  for  Europe,  where  he  spent  one  year 
in  acquiring  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe.  He 
visited  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Germanic  States,  availing  himself  of  the  idd  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  these  places,  and  col¬ 
lecting  a  valuable  library,  with  which  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  in  the  following  year, 
and  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  the  vacant 
professorship,  to  the  labors  and  responsibilities, 
the  honors  and  emoluments,  of  which  he  was 
inaugurated  in  1836. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Longfellow  from  Europe, 
he  published  his  “  Outre  Mer,”  a  production  on 
which  the  critics  have  heaped  both  anathema 
and  eulogy  in  no  stinted  measure.  Since  entei^ 
ing  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  has  been  a  vigilant  traveler  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  poetry,  from  which  he 
has  culled  many  a  choice  bouquet  for  the 
adnuration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  world  at 
large.  He  has  given  many  volumes  to  the  world , 
several  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the 
various  living  languages  of  Europe,  and  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation 
of  their  author  and  American  literature. 

In  1842,  ill  health  requiring  relaxation  from 
the  severity  of  his-duties,  Mr.  Longfellow  made 
a  brief  voyage  to  Europe,  where,  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  months,  he  returned  with  a  renovated 
constitution  to  Cambridge,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  is  still  in  the  full  strength  of 
manhood,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
something  of  a  more  substantial  character  may 
be  given  to  the  world  as  the  fruit  of  his  mental 
efforts.  Early  in  the  present  year,  wishing  a  re¬ 
laxation  from  his  pressing  duties,  Mr  .Longfellow 
resigned  his  professorship,  which  has  since  been 
filled  by  James  Bussell  Lowell,  Esq.  A  short 
time  since,  Mr.  L.  issued  a  new  poem  based  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Aborigines  of  this  country, 
and  entitled  “  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.” 

In  the  composition  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  has  ventured  upon  a  dangerous  experi- 
ntent,  attempting  to  throw  the  charms  of  curi¬ 
ous  versification  and  romantic  imagery  around 
the  wild  and  superstitions  legends  of  savage 
life.  Hiawatha  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
personage  in  Indian  tradition.  Possesring 
miraculous  endowments,  be  was  sent  to  instruct 
the  forest  tribes  in  the  arts  of  peace.  His  sim¬ 
ple  history  presents  several  incidents  that 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  have  already 
snggested  favorite  themes  for  poetic  embellish¬ 
ment  Mr.  Longfellow  has  aimed  to  embody 
Mieae  traditions  in  a  connected  narrative,  inter¬ 
weaving  with  them  various  other  remains  of 
legendary  lore,  and  adorning  the  story  with 
numerous  descriptions  of  the  sylvan  landscape. 
The  scene  is  placed  among  the  Qjibways  on  the 
aouthem  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  between  the 
Pictured  Rocks  and  the  Grand  Sable. 

How  fkr  he  has  sueeeeded  in  his  attempt, 
each  individual  should  form  his  own  judgment 
flrom  actual  experience.  We  will  add,  however, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most 
campetent  critics,  that  this  last  is  by  fiir  his 
moat  bfRliant  prodnetion. 


Mr.  Longfellow’s  poems,  in  general,  have 
together,  with  great  picturesque  and  dramatic 
beauty,  a  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  which 
commend  them  alike  to  the  rudest  and  most 
cultivated.  The  tenderness  and  melancholy 
pleasure  with  which,  in  many  of  his  works  he 
dwells  upon  a  poetical  association  or  on  his¬ 
toric  incident,  have  however,  proved  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  many  of  his  countrymen,  who 
demanded  more  freshness  and  an  onward  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  eye. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  wm-ks, 
besides  those  already  mentioned  :  “  Hyperion,” 
a  romance ;  “  Voices  of  the  Night,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems,  both  published  in  1839 ;  a 
second  collection  of  poems,  entitled  “  Ballads, 
and  other  Poems,”  in  1841  ;  “Poems  on 
Slavery,”  in  1842 ;  “  The  Spanish  Student,”  a 
play,  in  1843 ;  “  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu¬ 
rope,”  and  “  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,”  in  1845 ; 
“  Evangeline,”  in  1847  ;  “  Kavanagh,  a  Tale,” 
in  1848 ;  “  The  Sea-side  and  Fire-side,”  in  1849 ; 
and  “  The  Golden  Legend,”  in  1851. 
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OCR  RELATIOIIS  WITH  6RRAT  BRITAHV. 

Although  the  act  of  the  British  cabinet  in 
ordering  a  large  increase  in  their  naval  arma¬ 
ment  on  the  West  India  station  has  created 
considerable  discussion  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  still  there  are  no  expressions  of  squeam- 
ishness,  and,  from  general  indications,  perhaps 
no  greater  satisfaction  could  be  afforded  the 
disciples  of  Young  America  than  would  be 
furnished  by  a  third  collision  with  the  mother 
country.  Even  the  more  staid  and  reflective 
portion  of  the  community,  are  not  backward 
in  signifying  their  disapprobation  to  this  direct 
interferance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  expla¬ 
nations  as  to  the  causes  that  commended  the 
movement,  are  regarded  as  quite  superfluous ; 
most  parties  believing  our  government  abun¬ 
dantly  able  not  only  to  look  after  and  chastise 
filibusters  and  all  other  law  breakers,  but  also 
to  protect  our  soil  from  invasion,  let  the  dan¬ 
ger  threaten  from  what  cause  it  may.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  invasion,  the  fact  is,  notwithstanding  its 
great  extent  of  sea-coast,  there  is  no  country 
on  earth  that  can  be  more  readily  and  effect¬ 
ually  defended  than  our  own.  Of  course,  on 
the  Pacific  side,  some  temporary  damage  might 
be  effected,  and  our  commercial  marine  would, 
for  a  time,  suffer  considerably ;  but  as  regards 
landing  an  effective  antagonistic  force  on  our 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  moment,  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  permanent  fortifications  at  all  important 
points ;  our  grand  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  the  independent  character  of  our  people, 
with  their  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  “  cape 
the  climax.”  The  frcilities  which  we  now  pos¬ 
sess  for  concentrating  large  bodies  of  men,  are 
quite  astounding :  with  its  present  capacity  of 
rolling  stock,  the  Erie  Railroad  alone  could 
transport  over  its  entire  length  an  army  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  men  per  diem ;  and  we 
make  bold  to  hazard  the  statement  that,  should 
a  hostile  fleet  appear  off  Sandy  Hook,  in  two 
hours  after,  at  least  twenty  thousand  able- 
bodied  men  would  be  under  anna  and  ready 


for  active  service.  This  force  would  be  aug¬ 
mented,  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  railroads, 
etc.,  at  least  ten  thousand  per  hour  for  the 
next  three  days  ;  and  thus,  without  doubt,  an 
army  of  vast  extent  could  be  rapidly  formed. 
At  the  first  flash  of  the  electric  current,  at 
least  one  of  every  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  district  would  be  ready  to  start  by  the 
first  conveyance  for  the  scene  of  action  ;  others 
would  rapidly  follow ;  temporary  fortifications, 
more  indestructible  than  Sevastopol  itself, 
could  be  thrown  up  in  a  single  night ;  in  short, 
it  would  be  hard  to  catch  us  napping.  What 
is  true  in  regard  to  New  York,  is  also  true  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  every  available 
point  on  our  sea-coast.  Indeed,  when  we  seri¬ 
ously  reflect,  and  by  unbiased  data  compute 
our  actual  resources — remembering  that  in 
such  a  case  there  would  be  no  North,  no  South, 
that  the  whole  band  of  American  freemen 
would  rally  under  the  broad  banner,  whose 
inscribed  motto  is,  “  Our  Common  Country  ” — 
we  would  almost  rejbice  to  see  a  British,  or 
even  the  Allied  fleet  approach  with  hostile 
intent,  if  for  no  other  permanent  feature,  just 
to  “  show  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  coarse. 

These  speculations,  however,  are  flitile.  John 
Bull  was  always  celebrated  for  his  blustering 
propensities ;  and,  like  his  canine  namesake, 
bites  the  least  during  the  greatest  amount  of 
barking.  The  “  London  Times  ”  can  throw  off 
its  weak  thunder,  Mr.  Buchanan  may  demand 
his  passports,  and  even  come  home.  A  great 
deal  of  diplomatic  and  newspaper  sparring  will 
undoubtedly  take  place.  The  whole  British 
navy  may  be  ordered  on  the  West  India  sta¬ 
tion.  A  collision  may  take  place  at  Nicarar 
gua — though  not  if  Commodore  Paulding  acts 
with  his  usual  prudence  and  sagacity.  Many 
unforseen  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  events,  may  take  place.  But  we  will  have 
no  war  of  invasion.  Experience  has  proved  to 
Brother  Bull  that  in  his  collisions  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  has  always  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
“  get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  poker,”  and 
the  serious  burnings  he  has  received  are,  no 
doubt,  well  marked  in  his  memory. 

The  important  difficulties  in  the  East,  will 
probably  give  ample  employment  to  our  trana- 
Atlantic  brethren  for  many  months — perhaps 
years — to  come.  And  no  doubt  Palmerston 
and  the  remainder  of  his  cabinet  would  be 
much  pleased  to  get  that  small  job  off  their 
hands ;  for  although  the  blood  and  muscle  is 
fomished  mostly  by  their  allies,  the  British 
have  to  foot  the  bill,  and  the  day  might  come 
when  that  grand  babble  the  national  debt, 
could  not  bear  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
expansion,  and  if  it  should  collapse,  perhaps 
royalty  and  titled  aristocracy  would  receive 
their  death  blow  in  England.  Of  one  fact  we 
feel  quite  confident :  we  iludl  hoM  no  war  wUk 
England;  her  statesmen  are  too  shrewd,  her 
masses  quite  too  intelligent  In  fact,  the  most 
important  concessions  would  be  made  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  such  a  fearful  catastrophe. 


Tbbs  is  no  grastor  obstscU  to  raoosss  In  life  than 
waiting  for  somsthlng  to  turn  up. 

And  no  greater  assurance  of  succesa  than 
going  to  work  to  tom  up  something. 
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DnriTici— Aucltkiution  of  Food. — Some¬ 
body  hM  Hdd  that  “not  what  goeth  into 
the  mouth  deflleth  a  man,  but  what  cometh 
oat”  That  “  lomebody”  most  have  lived  in  a 
land  of  goodies,  and  before  commerce  bad  dis¬ 
covered  the  profitable  art  of  adnlteration  ;  for 
in  these  latter  days,  there  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  the  truth, 
that  any  close  observer,  knowing  what  goeth 
into  the  month  of  a  man,  may  predict,  almost 
with  certainty,  that  what  cometh  ont  must  be 
defilement.  We  have  seen  impurities  taken  into 
the  mouth  of  a  man,  which  must  make  it  pre¬ 
posterous  to  expect  figs  from  so  defiled  a  thistle. 
What  else  but  defilement  can  come  out  of  a 
month  that  takes  in  lager  bier,  tobacco,  pork, 
distillery  milk,  canine  sausages,  chickory  cof¬ 
fee,  copper-colored  “  green  tea,”  suspiciously 
ancient  poultry,  and  juvenile  veal.  Falsification, 
nanseation  and  adulteration  are  the  sins  of  the 
age.  They  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope  are,  the 
unpardonable  sins.  Indeed,  we  don’t  believe, 
if  the  illustrious  Man  of  Nazareth  had  caught  a 
man — aye,  or  a  Woman,  either — in  the  act  of 
adulteration,  he  would  have  let  him  off  so  easy, 
and  told  him  to  “  go  and  sin  no  more.” 

We  wish  it  were  true  now-a-days,  as  it  was  in 
those  good  old  times,  that  *'  not  what  goeth  into 
the  mouth  deflleth  a  man we  would  then, 
for  ourselves,  willingly  accept  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  all  the  defilement  that  should  come 
out  of  our  mouth.  Now,  however,  after  all  the 
lime  we  have  drunk  in  our  “  sack,’I  and  the 
Jersey  Cider  in  our  Heidsick,  we  cannot  vouch 
for  our  purity.  For  aught  we  know,  there 
may  be  a  touch  of  pitch  in  every  line  we  are 
now  writing ;  but  we  wash  our  hands  of  all  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  it — the  turpentine  in  the  oil  with 
which  we  seasoned  our  last  salad  most  likely 
did  the  business  for  us,  and  to  that  we  lay  all 
the  blame. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  harmless  enough  deception 
to  disguise  the  bricks  in  our  buildings,  and 
mark  them  off  and  color  them  like  quarried 
stone,  and  stain  our  wood-work  in  imitation 
of  fine  marble ;  but  really  to  have  water,  chalk 
and  oyster-shell  lime  so  disguised,  that  one 
can’t  tell  the  mixture  from  the  milk,  and  to 
have  sand  got  up  in  undistingnishable  imita¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  is  carrying  the  joke  consider¬ 
ably  too  far.  We  are  prompt  always — we 
feel  sure  we  are — to  give  a  welcome  to  every 
improvement  in  the  arts  ;  but  unless  milk  so 
cheated  of  itself  will  make  just  as  good  bone 
and  muscle,  just  as  pure  blood,  and  just  as  un- 
deflled  thought  and  words  for  utterance,  why, 
we  object  to  the  innovation ;  and  if  it  will 
intrude  its  shams  into  our  very  stomachs,  we 
must  look  about  us  for  the  next  best  thing  to  ' 
be  done.  In  our  despair  of  getting  the  old  foods 
in  a  pure  state,  we  have  made  some  investiga¬ 
tions  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
pnrest  and  best  yet  remaining  to  ns  unadul¬ 
terated  by  the  cupidity  of  commerce. 

We  find  that  all  the  common  nngronnd 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  etc.,  are  difiS- 
cuU  to  be  adulterated.  The  best  roots,  such  as 
potatoes  and  parsnips,  and  all  the  fruits,  it  is 
impossible  to  imitate.  Ordinarily  honest  hens, 
also,  will  not  abuse  a  generous  confidence  in 
their  eggs.  Articles  too,  of  such  universal  use 
and  necessity  as  milk  and  sugar  eon  be  had, 
with  great  research  and  care,  even  in  a  city 


like  this,  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  Now 
ont  of  these  alone,  feasts  of  the  most  exquisite 
richness  and  delicacy,  and  in  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety,  can  be  prepared.  Of  some  of  the  wheat 
we  would  make  flour  for  bread,  and  some  of  it 
we  would  have  cracked  or  ground  coarsely  for 
“  grits.”  Farina,  too,  as  put  up  by  some  mill¬ 
ers  in  this  city,  is  a  most  excellent  preparation 
of  wheat.  Of  the  com,  we  would  make  meal, 
samp  and  hominy.  Of  the  oats,  we  would  make 
"  oatmeal.”  If  we  couldn’t  find  a  miller  who 
would  grind  these  grains  to  suit  us,  we  would 
get  a  hand-mill  and  do  our  own  grinding. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  recipes,  describing 
how  to  get  up  the  various  dishes  this  inventory 
of  good  things  affords ;  they  can  be  found  in 
most  cook  books ;  but  we  do  wish  to  teach  the 
public  how  to  eat  them  after  they  are  served 
upon  the  table.  Thousands  of  persons  are 
repelled  from  what  is  called  a  “vegetarian 
diet  ”  by  the  lack  of  trimming,  and  the  unsav- 
oriness  with  which  most  of  its  advocates  insist 
it  shall  be  eaten.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
this ;  the  demand  of  the  gustatory  organs  for 
luxury  in  taste,  may  and  ought  to  be  gratified. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  invited  by  one  of 
the  most  sensible  of  our  readers,  to  a  table 
loaded  with  iAest  “delicacies  of  the  season.” 
We  will  omit  any  mention  of  soup,  vegetables, 
and  preliminaries  of  that  sort,  and  pitch  imme¬ 
diately  into  a  plate  of  wheaten  grits.  We  will 
take,  say  about  four  ounces,  or  enough  to  fairly 
cover  the  bottom  of  our  plate.  Then  we  will 
shake  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  pure  white  sugar 
over  the  grits.  Next  we  will  spread  a  layer  of 
juicy  stewed  apple  over  the  sugar  and  grits. 
Then  we  will  nearly  cover  the  whole  with  the 
beet  milk  to  be  had ;  and,  if  you  are  in  the 
country,  dear  reader,  we  won’t  question  its 
purity.  It  is  only  cities  like  this,  with  their 
high  refinement  and  civilization  that  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  such  poisoned  abominations. 

The  delicious  preparation  is  now  ready  to  be 
run  down — by  people  who  don’t  know  what  is 
good ;  but  we  shall  proceed  in  the  operation 
very  much  as  if  we  were  eating  old-fashioned, 
time-honored  “  pudd’n  and  milk.”  The  milk, 
doubtless,  will  disappear  faster  than  the  main 
staple  of  the  dish,  and  we  shall  politely  inti¬ 
mate  our  willingness  to  help  ourselves — we 
shall  insist  on  that ;  we  always  like  to  help 
ourselves — to  some  more  ;  and  perhaps  also  to 
a  little  more  stewed  apples,  and  very  likely  to 
a  “  leetle  ”  more  sugar ;  and  then  we  shall  make 
a  rapid  finish  of  it.  Along  with  it  all  we  shall 
munch  an  occasional  crumb  of  bread. 

Now  we  will  take  a  plate  of  farina,  similar 
in  quantity,  and  will  dress  it,  and  proceed  in 
all  respects  as  we  did  with  the  grits,  excepting, 
perhaps,  instead  of  apple  sauce,  we  will  take 
some  peaches— can-preserved  or  dried,  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  or  fresh,  ripe  and  uncooked,  in  summer. 
Next,  we  will  help  ourselves  to  a  similar  plate 
of  oatmeal  pudding ;  and,  if  our  jolly  should 
happen  to  take  place  in  June,  for  the  limit- 
dressing,  we  would  take  strawberries ;  or,  if  in 
January,  a  baked  apple.  In  all  other  respeets, 
we  should  manage  the  oatmeal  as  we  did  the 
grits  and  farina.  Hominy  we  should  treat  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  dishes.  In  diort, 
the  way  to  eat  these  four  most  excellent  grain 
preparations,  is  with  a  dressing  of  sugar,  milk 
and  fruit,  or  some  kind  of  fruit  sauce.  Any 


kind  of  pudding  sauce,  or  even  molasses  might 
suit  some  palates  instead  of  fruit;  bot  it  is 
well  in  a  diet,  into  which  little  or  no  flesh 
enters,  to  have  a  dne  mingling  of  fruits  and 
grains.  Any  kind  of  formal  pie  or  padding 
for  dessert,  would  be  supererogation  at  the  end 
of  a  feast  of  this  character. 

We  wish  here  specially  to  commend  oatmeal 
as  an  article  of  ordinary  diet  It  was  first 
recommended  to  ns  by  a  lady  who  had  been 
a  patient  in  a  water-cure  establishment,  bnt  we 
scoffed  at  the  idea.  We  might  as  well  take 
board  in  a  stable,  we  said,  or  “  go  to  grass,” 
and  done  with  it  On  thinking  of  it  afterward, 
however,  and  observing  the  fat  and  sleek  con¬ 
dition  of  oat-fed  horses,  we  concluded  at  least 
to  experiment  as  to  its  effect  on  man.  Oats, 
too,  were  an  unadulterated  article,  which  spoke 
largely  in  their  favor.  We  heard  once  of  shar¬ 
ings  being  given  to  a  horse,  and  green  goggles 
put  over  his  eyes  to  humbug  him  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  eating  good  honest  grass,  but 
oats,  we  remembered,  had  escaped  all  the 
defilers’  adulterating  arts.  Still  we  doubted 
as  to  the  humanity  of  eating  oats ;  and  yet  we 
didn’t  know  but  that  by  the  use  of  intellectual 
goggles,  or  some  such  aid  to  a  naturally  weak 
imagination,  we  might  fancy  oats  to  be  good, 
undefiled  grain,  and  fit  for  human  food.  The 
first  breakfast  we  took  of  this  horse  provender 
we- were  not  pleased  with,  but  we  soon  found  it 
was  a  matter  of  cooking,  and  of  trimming  or 
seasoning,  as  described  above.  This  corrected, 
we  found  we  had  made  a  highly  delicions  dis¬ 
covery,  and  now  we  ei\joy  our  oats  as  well  as 
the  horse  does ;  only  we  like  ours  cooked  and 
seasoned,  and  he  isn’t  particular  about  it.  To 
cook  it,  stir  some  oatmeal  very  slowly  into 
water  while  boiling,  nntil  it  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  rather  thin  padding.  By  the 
time  it  attains  that  thickness  it  is  snfficiently 
cooked.  Then  trim  and  eat,  as  described 
above.  Oatmeal  needs  to  be  fresh  ground, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  latter.  A  Uttle  milk 
may  be  added  to  the  water  in  which  it  is 
cooked,  or  milk  may  take  the  place  of  water 
entirely,  which  would  give  it  a  finer  and  richer 
delicacy.  A  little  salt  may  be  added,  though 
it  is  better  without  it  to  tastes  that  have  not 
themselves  become  adulterated.  We  may  add 
that  forina  and  grits  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  grits  should  be  cooked 
from  five  to  thirty  minutes  longer.  Hominy 
needs  a  great  deid  of  cooking — twelve  hours 
are  none  too  long. 

This  question  of  food,  and  especially  of  new 
and  better  kinds  of  food,  we  consider  a  very 
important  one — in  this  spirit  we  have  written 
this  article.  There  has  been,  there  is  now,  there 
will  be  mnch  suffering  for  food  in  this  city,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  receipts  of  tens  of  thousands 
weekly  of  butchers’  animals  and  our  millions  of 
of  bushels  of  com  and  wheat,  and  rye,  and  oats, 
and  barley,  and  buckwheat,  and  beans,  and 
peas,  and  rice,  for  breadstnflh,  and  daily  ship¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  of  both  kinds,  and  nntold 
piles  of  other  edible  roots  and  vegetables,  and 
great  store-houses  frill  of  flour,  butter,  che«se, 
fish,  flmit,  eggs,  poultry,  and  salted  meats,  and 
a  thousand  unnamed  articles  of  food,  yst  the 
mass  are  not  flill-fed ;  and  why  T  Beeansc  they 
do  not  know  how  to  eat  Not  that  they  lack 
the  animal  frinctlon  of  consuming,  but  in  pro- 
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Tiding,  both  in  the  purchase  of  kind  and  qual- 
itj,  and  in  the  preparation,  there  is  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  want  of  judgment  and  utter  want  of 
oconomy.  The  want  of  food  among  the  poor  is 
a  great  evil.  It  breeds  diecoatent,  dissipation, 
crime  and  ruin  to  any  civilized  society.  There 
is  a  remedy.  It  would  be  greater  charity  to 
teach  that  remedy  than  to  establish  soup- 
houses. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  change  our  fashion 
of  food  ;  to  abandon  such  articles  as  are  exces¬ 
sively  dear  in  the  raw  state,  for  others  equally 
good  and  more  nutritious,  and  to  adopt  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  rational  plan  of  cooking. 
This  would  not  only  promote  economy,  but 
health  ;  both  of  which  would  add  vastly  to  our 
stock  of  eqjoyment. 

Without  exception,  both  rich  and  poor  in 
America  eat  extravagantly  of  animal  food, 
cooked  in  the  most  extravagant  and  wasteful 
manner  ;  by  frying,  baking,  roasting  or  boil¬ 
ing,  and  throwing  away  half  of  the  nutritious 
mctter  iu  burnt  gravy,  or  gelatine  dissolved  in 
the  pot  liquor. 

Again,  we  consume  vast  quantities  of  the 
meanest  and  most  innutritions  vegetables, 
oostly  at  first,  and  cooked  in  the  most  foolishly 
wasteful  manner.  The  fashion  of  extravagance 
in  living  is  set  by  the  rich,  and  they  are  aped 
in  their  folly  by  the  poor.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  are  want  and  sufifering  whenever 
work  and  wages  fiul. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  estimate  of  oatmeal,  in  the  “  Tribune,”  of 
this  city,  and  we  pounce  on  it  gladly  as  an 
important  reinforcement  of  our  views,  as  here¬ 
in  set  forth : — 


“  Perhaps  of  all  the  articles  named,  taking 
into  account  the  price  and  nutritious  qualities, 
oat  meal  will  pve  the  greatest  amouut  of  nu¬ 
triment  for  the  least  money.  But  where  will 
you  find  it  in  use  T  Not  one  familv  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ever  saw  the  article  ;  not  one  in  a  hundred 
ever  heard  of  it,  and  many  who  have  .heard  of 
it  have  a  vague  impression  that  none  but 
starving  Scqksh  or  Irish  ever  use  it ;  and,  in 
short,  that  oats  in  America  are  only  fit  for  pigs 
and  horses. 

“It  is  a  great  mistake.  Oatmeal  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  porridge,  and  all  cooking  of  that  sort, 
and  oatmeal  cakes  are  sweet,  nutritious,  and 
an  antidote  for  dyspepsia.  Just  now,  we 
believe  oats  are  the  cheapest  of  any  grain  in 
market,  and  it  is  a  settled  fhet  that  oats  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  of  any  icrain  con- 
Bomed  by  man  or  beasL 

“  This  cheap  food  only  needs  to  be  fashiona¬ 
ble,  to  be  extremely  popular  among  all  labor¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  other  classes, 
eat  too  much  fine  flour  bread.” 


1. 1  ■  K  ■  I 

■anssM  b|r  i— iHin  ths  Ifloonat  of  ths  Batan  at  Dr. 

Kaos  sad  hia  Fartr  from  th*  Arotie  RipaHtinix. 

BT  ZBBBTTB. 

Wm/xma  tram  Ota  dreary  North-laad, 

Flam  the  aaalai-ap  oortiMni  mein, 

Fram  the  white-robed  Ise-Kinf’s  empire, 

Btera  heerte,  wetoome  beck  again  1 — 
fyaa  that  o’er  the  eolemn  billow 
Long  hare  watched  to  eee  yoa  come. 

Brim  with  teen  of  gratefnl  traaiport 
Am  ye  thaa  regain  yonr  home. 

Te  have  trod  with  dauntlaai  ipirtts 
Pathwmyf  nerer  trod  before, 

Muaai  old  Poreaa  in  hie  caTema, 
t’eerlam  at  hie  aulkn  roar.— 


Te  hare  reached  and  boldly  entered 
Winter’s  fortieu,  drear  and  old. 

And  bii  palace  floors  all  daiiUog, 

Walked  with  dauntless  hearts  and  bold. 

Then  the  hoary  Frost-King  tow’ring 
Fkr  above  the  wrathful  main. 

Cased  with  solemn  ire  upon  yon, 
lintt’ring,  in  his  cold  dlsdsin  ■ 
“Wherefore,  creatures  of  the  sunshine 
Will  ye  thus  my  wrath  defy  f 
Should  I  only  trealhe  upon  you 
In  my  fury,  ye  must  die  I’’ 

Still  you  calmly  heard  his  threat ’ning, 
Smiled  to  scorn  his  haughty  pride, 

And  yonr  good  ship  firmly  anchored 
Close  his  frosen  towers  beside  ; 

Though  from  out  his  rayless  chambers 
Sable-rested  night  came  down. 

And  the  pallid  sun  retiring 
Fled  before  his  awful  frown. 

Tet  the  holy  stars  in  pity 
Hung  their  steady  lamps  on  high, 

And  the  dancing  northern  meteors 
lit  their  watehfires  on  the  sky — 

Till  the  wintry  scene  unfolding 
All  its  features  wildly  grand, 
lay  outspread  in  solemn  rastness. 
Beautiful  as  fairy  land. 

But  at  length  with  dawning  glories 
Mom’s  sweet  herald  smiling  came. 

And  the  sun  through  heaven’s  portals 
Wheeled  once  more  his  ear  of  flama— 
And  with  spirits  strong  and  ibarleas, 

On  your  mission  went  ye  forth 
To  explore  the  boundless  deserts 
Of  the  unknown  frosen  North. 

Te  have  seen  new  realms  outstretching 
Far  into  untraveled  space. 

Saved  by  floods  whose  distant  limits 
Han  may  vainly  seek  to  trace; — 
Watched  the  wild  impatient  billow 
As  it  lashed  its  icy  shore. 

Fain  to  burst  in  tameless  grandeur 
Winter’s  awful  barriers  o’er. 

But  from  those  far  distant  regions. 
Peril-haunted,  wild,  and  lone. 

Where  the  Storm-God  reigneth  ever 
Proudly  on  his  wintry  throne— 
Fearless  hearts  I  we  bid  yon  welcome. 
All  yonr  toils  and  perils  o’er, 
Welooms  to  your  homes  and  kindred, 
And  yonr  native  land  once  mote  I 


PouncAi. — Two  great  state  events  give  inter¬ 
est  to  November— election  and  Thanksgiving. 
The  one  nshers  in  that  uproarious  month  with 
clatter,  contention  and  noise ;  the  other  ushers  it 
out  with  feasting,  jubilation  and  joy.  One  is  a 
kind  of  national  “  day’s  shooting,”  when  any 
number  of  political  geese  are  set  up  to  be  bal¬ 
loted,  bulleted,  and  raffled  for ;  the  other  is  a 
day  of  national  neck-wringing,  when  myriads 
of  the  real  article  are  plucked,  roasted,  and 
eaten — in  both  there  is  notoriously  any  amount 
of  foul  play.  The  bivalves  of  the  deep  also 
enter  into  the  bills  of  fare  of  both  ;  only,  like 
the  celebrated  contestants  in  the  &ble,  the 
feasters  get  the  oyster  and  the  candidates  the 
sheila 

In  this  city  the  great  target  day  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  due  consideration  and  deference.  By 
order  of  Mayor  Wood  no  small  firy  shooting 
excursions  were  permitted  within  flve  days 
of  the  election  to  distract  peaceable  citizens  in 
the  arduous  duty  of  making  up  their  minds  how 
to  discharge  their  franchise  (a  peculiar  kind  of 
fowling  piece  with  which  candidates  are 
brought  down).  The  day  opened  clondily  but 
pleasant,  and  the  constituenoUa  oenenllY 


cipated  a  fine  time.  Four  parties  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  the  field  ;  Soft,  Hard,  Know- 
Nothing,  and  Fusion.  Each  party  backed  and 
bet  on  about  a  thousand  candidates  making 
the  game  afoot,  in  this  State  alone,  the  respect¬ 
able  little  army  of  4,000  candidates — about  one 
for  every  hundred  voters,  all  running  for  offlee, 
and  the  skill  of  the  marksman  was  to  be  exhib¬ 
ited  in  bringing  them  down  on  the  run.  In 
actions  like  these  the  ballot  operates  quite  like 
the  bullet — both  are  an  unerring  and  recdstless 
force,  and  wo  to  the  luckless  coon,  or  candidate, 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  either. 

Four  parties  we  said  were  in  the  field ;  but 
owing  to  the  slackness  of  dividing  lines,  it  was 
difflcult  for  the  orderly  citizen  to  tell  In  which 
host  he  had  been  enrolled,  or  under  whose  ban¬ 
ner  he  would  enlist  Only  one  of  the  parties 
bad  the  advantage  of  any  high  degree  of  organ¬ 
ization,  and  in  the  confusion  there  was  much 
cross-firing.  Numerous  shot  and  shells  intend¬ 
ed  for  enemies  were  pitched  into  the  camps  of 
friends.  The  battle  raged  often  like  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  shock  of  regiments  on  the  Danube, 
whom  returning  daylight  showed  to  be  both 
Russian  and  friends. 

In  such  a  chaos  it  was  impossible  to  say  that 
victory  would  perch  upon  the  banner  of  either 
host  John,  however.  Prince  of  Softs,  in  a 
reckless  spirit  of  prophecy  demanded  &0,000 
minority  for  the  ranks  in  which  he  fouj^t — 
and  bled.  Aye  bled  I  We  say  it  advisedly ; 
and  that,  too,  to  the  tune  of  $500  shelled  out 
to  cancel  one  wager  alone.  Rather  a  hard 
shell  we  should  have  felt  it  to  be  if  we  had 
been  the  victim ;  but  as  the  sacred  proverb 
says : — “  The  soft  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted  ”  (a  free  translation  of  our  own,  better 
adapted  to  the  wisdom  of  these  latter  days 
when  the  fools  are  all  dead).  Poor  prophetic 
Johnl  though  “a  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation  ”  he  could  not  have  been  “  in  the 
spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day  ”  or  he  would  not 
have  prophesied  so  wide  of  future  realization. 
His  60,000  were  as  literally  “  men  in  buckram  ” 
as  those  against  whom  the  valiant  Falstaff 
fought — they  never  came  to  his  support 

The  Hards  had  no  expectations  of  success, 
and  so  were  not  disappointed.  They  fought  for 
nothing,  and  won  it  decidedly.  The  liquor  folks 
and  “  Straight  Whigs,”  while  denouncing  fusion 
in  others,  very  generally  fused  themselves  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Shells,  or  with  the 
Know-Nothings. 

The  gennine  Fusionists,  or  the  Republicans, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  party  at  all.  They 
had  two  or  three  generals  of  a  very  elevated 
grade,  it  is  true  ;  but  no  captains,  no  corpo¬ 
rals,  no  leaders  of  medium  rank,  who  came 
right  down  to  the  people  and  mingled  with  the 
masses.  In  short,  they  had  no  commissariat 
— no  organization.  Most  of  their  fighting  was 
done  by  unregimented  soldiers,  each  individual 
on  his  own  hook,  without  any  leading  or  mar¬ 
shaling  to  arms.  Such  battle  must  necessarily 
be  very  desultory  and  inefiectual ;  still,  in  the 
election  of  legislators  and  local  officers,  they 
achieved  a  very  fair  success. 

The  Know-Nothings,  however,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  drill,  compactness  and  organization, 
won  the  day,  and  came  in  for  the  largest  slice 
of  governmental  spoila  They  alone  bronght 
out  all  the  forces  they  had,  while  the  other 
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parties  had  a  large  reserve  of  voters  who  never 
appeared  at  the  polls  at  all.  They  alone  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  followers — “  On  this  day  Sam 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty” — and  found 
their  appeal  answered  with  a  hearty  response. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  this  election  is, 
that  nearly  all  the  elect  go  into  office  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  all  the  votes — a  result  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  that,  no  matter  how  many  parties  there 
are,  the  one  who  has  the  most  votes  elects  its 
candidates.  This  easy  success  of  a  party 
largely  in  the  minority,  might  teach  politicians 
a  new  trick  in  their  trade.  On  the  springing 
up  of  a  new  party,  it  ought  to  be  its  policy  not 
so  much  to  gain  adherents  to  its  own  ranks, 
as  to  increase  the  number  of  parties ;  so,  be¬ 
tween  the  general  contention,  it  can  slip  easily 
into  peculation  and  power.  It  is  thought  that 
the  great  importance  of  the  next  presidential 
election,  when  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be, 
as  usual,  but  two  candidates  before  the  people, 
will  draw  taut  lines  between  parties,  and  make 
voters  of  all  stripes  declare  themselves  for  one 
side  or  the  other ;  but  the  lesson  of  this  elec¬ 
tion  teaches  no  such  necessity.  Let  the  leading 
“  Straight  Whigs,”  and  all  the  smaller  parties, 
who  sympathized  with  Sam  in  the  late  state 
contest,  keep  up  their  respective  organizations, 
and  vote  their  respective  electoral  tickets; 
then  the  Know-Mothings,  with  their  100,000 
voters  will  distance  the  whole  of  the  other  split 
up  and  divided  400,000,  and  come  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  lengths  ahead  in  the  approaching  na¬ 
tional  race.  If  Sam  could  play  this  game  in 
all  the  states,  the  thing  would  be  done ;  but  we 
suspect  he  isn’t  big  enough  yet.  He  is  a  crafty 
boy,  but  we  fear  his  tricks  won’t  serve  him 
twice,  so  he  will  probably  fail  at  last 


Thx  Lat  of  ths  Last  Minstrel. — We  this 
month  present  Canto  Sixth,  and  the  last  of  this 
superior  production,  which  for  some  time  has 
occupied  a  prominent  position  on  our  pages. 
Although  attempted  on  several  occasions,  this 
is  the  first  complete  repnblication  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  edition  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
■nbecribers  of  the  United  States  Magazine 
have  thus  been  fiimished  with  a  complete 
daguerreotype  "of  the  English  edition  which 
costs  five  dollars,  beside  the  vast  amount  of 
other  matter  contained  in  the  last  six  numbers, 
for  the  astonishing  low  price  of  fifty  cent*. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  will  state 
the  fact  that  the  publishers  of  this  magazine 
are  having  prepared  a  series  of  original  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  that  are  fully  equal  to  any  simi¬ 
lar  efforts  yet  attempted  in  this  country ;  some 
of  them  are  of  a  national  character,  and  will 
present  data  of  great  value  to  every  individual. 
It  is  their  intention,  if  possible,  to  present  one 
of  the  first  of  the  specified  series  in  the  January 
number. 

- - 

Newspapers  and  Advertisino. — In  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  United  States  Maoa- 
ziNX,  we  presented  a  paper  entitled  “News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals,”  which  gives  something 
of  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  vast  moral  en¬ 
gine  of  civilization.  The  whole  number  of 
publications  of  periodical  issue  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  was  2,526 ;  and  at  the  present 
date,  the  number  is  undoubtedly  over  3,000. 
It  Is  said  that  the  statistical  aoooont  of  1850 


fell  short  of,  rather  than  exceeded,  tiie  reality. 
During  the  taking  of  the  census  in  that  year, 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  at  least  one  copy 
of  every  journal  then  in  the  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  assistant  marshals,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  intrusted,  were  only  in  a  measure 
successful,  and  the  copies  obtained  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  actual  number  returned  by  name. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  such  a  file, 
complete  in  every  respect,  properly  bound  and 
placed  away  in  the  library  of  Congress,  would 
be  a  great  national  curiosity,  and  have  great 
interest  with  the  future  antiquarian.  But  as 
far  as  the  papers  were  received,  proper  interest 
has  been  taken  in  their  preservation.  In  the 
whole  list,  between  forty  and  fifty  are  published 
in  German,  about  a  dozen  in  French  ;  several 
in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  Of 
the  acknowledged  party  papers,  855  were  Whig 
and  742  Democratic  in  their  professions. 

When  we  look  at  our  newspaper  press  in  a 
business  point  of  view — which  is  the  only  true 
point  to  estimate  from,  as  were  it  not  for  the 
advertising  patronage  the  history  and  success 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  this  country  would 
be  meagre  in  the  extreme — we  are  astounded 
at  the  immense  amounts  invested,  at  the  for¬ 
tunes  made  and  lost  in  a  single  season.  In  a  late 
Boston  paper,  a  New  York  correspondent  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  the  value  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  journals  of  this  city.  The  “Herald”  he 
puts  down  at  $500,000 ;  the  “  Tribune,”  $400,- 
000  ;  the  “  Journal  of  Commerce,”  $250,000  ; 
the  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  $200,000;  the 
“  Times,”  $150,000  ;  the  “  Post,”  $90,000 ;  the 
“  Express,”  $45,000  ;  the  “  Mirror,”  $30,000  ; 
the  “  News,”  $12,000  ;  the  “  Day-Book,”  $6,000. 
The  profits  of  the  “  Herald  ”  last  year  are  stated 
to  have  been  $80,000.  We  cannot  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  statement,  although  we 
think  a  portion  of  the  figuring  about  right.  Of 
one  fact  we  feel  quite  confident,  “  The  Tribune” 
is  not  over-estimated. 

As  the  backbone  of  the  business  of  newspaper 
establishments  is  the  advertising  patronag^e,  we 
have  of  late  paid  some  attention  to  its  philoso¬ 
phy  and  history.  Those  who  look  upon  the 
advertisements  of  a  newspaper  merely  in  the 
light  of  business  announcements,  whose  missions 
and  whose  interests  are  at  an  end,  once  they 
have  appeared,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  fbrther  use  reserved  for  them.  A 
late  article  on  this  subject  in  the  “  London 
Quarterly  Review,”  upon  which  the  writer  has 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  research  and  nice  dis¬ 
crimination,  says :  “  If  we  follow  up  to  its  source 
any  public  institution,  fashion  or  amusement, 
which  has  flourished  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  our  national 
progress  and  development;  but  it  strikes  us 
that  in  no  manner  can  we  so  well  obtain  at  a 
rapid  glance,  a  view  of  the  salient  points  of 
generations  that  have  passed,  as  by  consulting 
those  small  voices  that  have  cried,  from  age  to 
age,  from  the  pages  of  the  press,  declaring  the 
wants,  losses,  amusements,  and  the  money¬ 
making  eagerness  of  the  people.  As  we  read 
in  the  old  musty  files  of  papers  those  nwne  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  very  hum  of  bygone  genera¬ 
tions  seem  to  rise  to  the  ear.  The  chapman 
exhibits  his  quaint  wares,  the  mountebank 
capers  again  upon  his  stage,  we  have  the  living 
portrait  of  the  highwayman  flying  from  ihjus- 


tioe,  we  have  china  auctions  thronged  with 
ladies  of  quality,  with  their  attendant  negro 
boys,  or  these  ‘  by  inch  of  candle  li^t,’  form- 
ing  many  a  Schalken-like  picture  of  lig^t  and 
shade ;  or,  later  still,  we  have  Hogarthiaa 
sketches  of  the  young  bloods  who  swelled  of 
old  along  the  Pall  MalL  We  trace  the  moving 
panorama  of  men  and  manners  up  to  our  own 
less  demonstrative,  but  more  earnest  times; 
and  all  these  cabinet  fixtures  are  the  very 
daguerreotypes  cast  by  the  age  which  they  ex¬ 
hibit — not  done  for  effect,  but  fohhflil  reflec¬ 
tions  of  those  insignificant  items  of  life  and 
things,  too  small  it  would  seem,  for  the  gene¬ 
ralizing  idea  of  the  historian,  however  necee- 
sary  to  clothe  and  fill  in  the  drv  bones  of  his 
history.” 

The  origin  of  newspapers  may  be  traced  to 
Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  first  newspaper  in  Great 
Britain,  was  the  “  English  Mercurie,”  imprinted 
in  London,  in  1588,  during  those  momentous 
days  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  hovering 
over  the  southern  shores.  Mr.  Watt,  of  the 
British  Museum,  however,  has  proven  that  the 
several  numbers  of  this  journal,  at  present 
found  in  the  public  libraries,  are  base  forgeries^ 
and  at  most  not  more  than  one-half  as  old  as 
their  dates  would  profess  to  make  them.  News¬ 
papers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — that  i% 
publications  of  news  appearing  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals  and  regularly  paged  on — did  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  “  The  Weekely  Newes,” 
published  in  London,  in  1622,  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  which  answered  to  this  description  ;  it 
contained,  however,  only  a  few  scraps  of  for¬ 
eign  intelligence,  and  was  quite  destitute  of 
advertisements.  The  pioneer  of  the  American 
newspaper  press — which  is  now  by  far  the  most 
extensive  of  any  country  extant — ^was  “  The 
Boston  News  Letter,”  whose  first  issue  appeared 
April  24,  1704. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapeed,  before 
the  people  discovered  the  use  of  the  press  as  a 
means  of  making  known  their  wants,  and  of 
giving  publicity  to  their  wares.  The  booksell¬ 
ers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantage.  The  oldest  advertise¬ 
ment  met  with,  after  a  most  active  search 
among  the  earliest  newspapers,  relates  to  a 
book,  which  is  entitled — 

IRENODIA  GRaTULATORIA,  as  Heroldc  Pown  ;  baiaf 
a  congistolatorj  panagrriek  tor  my  Lori  Ganaral’a 
lata  latnrn,  aammioE  up  nia  aneeaaaea  in  an  azqnlalta 
manner. 

To  be  eoM  bj  John  HoUan,  in  the  New  Ezehaaga,  Laa- 
don.  Printad  b/  Iho.  Mswconrt,  1062. 

This  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Parliamentary  paper,  “Mercurins  Politiens.” 
In  the  number  for  September,  1669,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

CONSmERAlTONa  tonehinr  the  likeHaat  meana  to  n- 
moTB  Hirelinga  oat  of  tha  Chnreh  ;  wherein  ia  also 
duoooraed  of  Tlthee,  Cboreh  Faea,  Chaiw  Rerenoae,  and 
vhather  anjr  maintenance  of  Miniitera  oan  be  lettM  b7 
law.  The  author,  J.  M.  Roid  by  UtowcI  Otapman,  at 
tha  crown,  in  Popa’a  Head  AUaf. 

In  juxtaposition  to  these  can  be  found  adver¬ 
tisements,  representatives  of  a  class  that  i»e- 
vailed  at  this  early  time,  the  hue  and  cry  after 
runaway  servants,  etc.  Here  is  a  fhll-length 
portrait  of  apparently  a  runaway  apprentice, 
as  drawn  in  the  “  Mercurins  Politions,”  of  July 
1, 1668 
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IF  an}'  one  oaa  gire  nodoe  of  one  Edward  Peny,  being 
about  tba  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  yean,  low  itat- 
nre  bluk  hair,  full  of  pockholee  in  hie  faM  ;  he  weareth 
a  new  gray  suit  trimmed  with  green  and  other  ribbons,  a 
light  unnamon-colored  eloak,  and  Uaek  hat,  who  run 
away  lately  fW>m  bis  Master ;  they  are  desired  to  bring  or 
aend  word  to  Tbo.  FIrby,  Stationer,  at  Qray’s  Inne  gate, 
who  will  thankfully  reward  them. 

The  modern  one  cent  rewabd,  yrould  put  a 
decided  finish  on  the  above.  Females  as  well 
as  males,  were  posted,  as  the  following  firom 
the  same  sheet  and  date  as  above  gives  evi¬ 
dence  : — 

ONE  neanor  Parker  (by  birth  Haddock),  of  a  Tawuy 
reddish  complexion,a  pretty  long  nose,  tall  of  stature, 
senrant  to  Mr  nwdsrie  Howp^,  Kentiu  Town,  npon 
Saturday  last,  the  26th  of  June,  ran  away  and  stole  two 
surer  Spoons  ;  a  sweet  Tent- work  Bag,  with  nld  and  sil- 
wer  Ltoe  about  it,  and  lined  with  Satin  ;  a  Bugle  work- 
Cushion,  rery  curiously  wrought  in  all  manners  of  slips 
smd  flowers  ;  a  SheU  cup,  with  a  Lyon’s  fsce  and  a  Ring 
of  silrer  in  its  mouth  ;  ^ides  many  other  things  of  con- 
rideraUe  ralue,  which  she  took  out  of  her  Mistresses  Cab¬ 
inet,  which  she  broke  open ;  as  also  some  Lloaths  and 
Linen  of  aU  sorts,  to  the  ralue  of  Ten  pounds  and  upward. 
If  any  one  do  meet  with  her  and  please  to  secure  her,  and 
fire  notice  to  the  said  Frederic  Howpert,  or  else  to  Mr. 
Malpass,  Leather-seller,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Lawrence  Lane,  he  shaU  be  thankfully  re¬ 
warded  for  his  pains. 

The  first  advertisement  in  reference  to  negro 
slavery,  appears  in  the  same  paper  of  August 
11,  1659.  In  explanation,  the  “  Quarterly  ” 
says  :  “  These  early  negroes  must  have  been 
imported  from  the  Portuguese  territories,  as 
we  did  not  deal  in  the  article  ourselves  till  the 
year  1680.”  Slavery  existed  in  Gr>jat  Britain, 
from  the  last  mentioned  date,  until  1786,  when 
the  trade  was  finally  abolished.  The  amusing 
point  in  the  annexed  advertisement,  however, 
is  that  the  Puritans  “  poDed  ”  their  negroes  as 
well  as  themselves : — 

A  NEGRO  boj,  about  nine  jears'ot  age,  in  a  gray  Searge 
suit,  his  hair  cut  close  to  bis  head,  was  lost  on 
Tuesdaj  last,  August  9,  at  night  in  S.  Nicholas  Lane, 
London.  If  anj  one  can  gire  notice  of  him  to  Mr.  Tho. 
Barber  at  the  Sunrloaf  in  that  Lane,  thej  shall  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  pains. 

The  traffic  appears  to  have  increased  imme¬ 
diately  after  1680.  And  at  first,  African  blacks 
seems  to  have  only  formed  a  portion  of  those 
in  bondage ;  many  natives  of  the  East  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  afterward  were  displaced,  for  the 
word  blackamoor,  black  boy,  or  negro,  is  in¬ 
variably  used.  In  the  Tatler,”  of  1709,  one  is 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  following  terms : — 


A  BLACK  boy,  twelre  yean  of  age,  lit  to  wait  on  a  gen- 
J\  tieman ,  to  be  diepeaed  of  at  Dennii’  Coffee-honee,  in 
Finch-lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Again  in  the  “  Daily  Journal,”  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1728,  another  reads : — 


rpO  be  nld,  a  nem  boy,  aged  eleren  yean.  Enqnire  of 
'a  (S>IIee-house  in  Thread-needle  itreet,  be- 


t  boy,  aged  eleren  yean. 
Jt  the  Virg^ia  Coffee-house  ‘  ~ 
hind  the  Royal  Exchange. 


But  these  advertisements  are  tame  and 
unmeaning,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our 
own  date  and  country ;  but  to  rather  ease  off 
gradually  to  the  young  America  style,  we  first 
give  the  following  from  the  “  Political  Barome¬ 
ter,”  published  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  this  State, 
early  in  the  present  century : — 

Ten  DOLLARS  REWARD.— Ungtatefnlly  left  my  ser- 
Tice  yesterday,  a  negro  man,  about  19  yean  old , 
named  ^m,  nearly  six  feet  bigb,  of  a  yellowish  complex¬ 
ion,  thicx  Dps ;  took  with  him  a  dark  brown  mixed  coat 
and  waistcoat,  blue  nankeen  trowsen,  a  brown  jean  ccat 
and  orenlls,  a  white  figured  jean  waistcoat  rrith  jdnk 
stripes,  clouded  cotton  stockings,  old  white  bat,  besides 
other  artielea.  This  dereliction  of  service  is  base,  because 
he  was  purchased  by  me  at  his  own  solicitation,  at  225 
doUan  price,  on  an  express  contract  to  work  out  his  free¬ 
dom,  as  he  taaew  1  was  principled  against  slavery,  and 
bad  manumitted  sevenL  The  above  reward  and  im  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who  wiU  re¬ 
turn  said  servant,  or  secure  him  in  any  gaol  and  send  me 
notice  by  mail  or  otherwise.  ^ 

GILBERT  LIVtNGSrON. 
Ponghkaepsia,  July  9, 1804. 

The  next  two  are  in  the  regular  go-ahead. 


off-hand  style  of  our  Southern  States.  The 
first  is  from  the  “  South  Carolinian  ”  of  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1852,  and  the  other  from  the  “  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Gazette,”  of  October  5, 1852  : — 

YALUABLE  Negroes  at  Auction.  By  J .  A.  L.  T.  levin. 

Will  be  sold,  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  December, 
the  foUowiim  valuable  negroes  >— 

Andrew,  M  years  of  age,  a  bricklayer  and  plasterer, 
and  thorough  workman. 

George,  &  years  of  age,  one  of  the  best  barbers  in  the 
State. 

James,  19  years  of  age,  an  excellent  painter. 

These  boys  were  rai^  in  Columbia,  and  are  exceptions 
to  most  of  boys  ,  and  are  sold  for  no  fault  whatever. 

The  terms  of  sale  are  one-half  cash,  the  balance  on  a 
credit  of  six  months,  with  interest,  for  notes  payable  at 
bank,  with  two  or  more  approved  endorsers. 

Purchasers  to  pay  for  necessary  papers. 

WILUAM  DOUGLASS. 

•a.  $500  Reward. — Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  on  the 
Sy  25th  of  Hay,  a  very  bright  mulatto  boy,  about  21  or 
'TL  22  years  old,  named  Wash.  Said  boy,  without  close  ob- 
»Vr.,ervation  might  pass  himself  for  a  white  man,  as  he  is 
very  bright — has  sandy  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fine  set  of 
teeth.  He  is  an  excellent  bri^layer  ;  but  1  have  no  idea 
that  he  will  pursue  his  trade,  for  fear  of  detection.  Al¬ 
though  he  it  like  a  white  man  in  appearance,  he  has  the 
disposition  of  a  negro,  and  delights  in  comic  songs  and 
witty  expressions.  He  is  an  excellent  house  servant, 
very  handy  about  a  hotel — tall,  slender,  and  has  rather  a 
down  look,  especially  when  spoken  to,  and  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  sulky.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  has  been 
decoyed  off  by  some  scoundrel,  and  I  will  rive  the  above 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  boy  and  thief,  if  de¬ 
livered  at  Chattaooon.  Or  I  will  give  $200  for  the  boy 
alone  ;  or  $100  if  confined  in  any  jaU  in  the  United  States 
so  that  I  can  get  him. 

GEORGE  0.  RAGLAND. 
Chattanooga,  June  15,  1852. 

We  would  much  like  to  extend  our  eelectione, 
as  we  have  a  large  collection  of  quaint,  inter¬ 
esting,  tragic,  comic,  and  even  melo-dramatic 
material  to  cull  from  ;  but  space  forbids,  and 
we  must  postpone  them  for  another  article. 
Among  the  whole,  perhaps,  none  is  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  the  “Personal  Notices,”  of  some  of 
our  dailies ;  but  more  of  them  anon. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
country  is  the  adaptation  of  most  any  event 
to  the  purposes  of  the  advertiser.  During  the 
advent  of  Jenny  Lind  in  this  country,  the  news¬ 
papers  abounded  with  notices  of  hats,  caps, 
cloaks,  pants,  vests,  trunks,  boots,  shoes,  cra¬ 
vats,  canes,  stocks,  gloves,  horses,  cows,  bulls, 
sheep,  swine,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens, 
in  short,  everything  to  wear,  to  eat,  to  drink, 
or  to  look  at,  was  the  “  Jenny  Lind  Style,” 
or  the  “  Jenny  Lind  ”  par  ezedUnce.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  “  Fall  of  Sevastopol  ” 
has  been  worked  in  in  the  same  way;  and 
while  the  twenty-five-cent  daguerreotype  man 
speaks  his  praise  under  its  portentous  caption, 
the  comer-store  hatter  “  Knox  ”  it  up  over  his 
Rocky  Mountain  beavers,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
bill  of  fare  at  Windust’s  you  can  choose  “  Se¬ 
vastopol  Chowder”  for  the  first  course.  In¬ 
deed,  in  New  York,  our  shrewd  tradesmen 
leave  no  stone  unturned  that  will  aid  in  dis¬ 
seminating  a  knowledge  of  their  wares  and 
chattels  Before  the  Mayor’s  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  custom,  Broadway  was  thronged 
with  men  and  boys  of  ay  ages,  hues  and  colors, 
who,  with  immense  banners,  paraded  up  and 
down  to  inform  the  dear  public  where  the 
cheapest  and  best  of  everything  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  One  party  carried  this  species  of  per¬ 
ambulating  announcement  so  far,  that  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  band  of  music,  and  organized  his  com¬ 
pany  of  “  standard-bearers,”  to  the  amount  of 
forty,  and  thus  marched  about  to  attract  atteu- 
tion.  Another  procured  some  dozen  or  two 
Chinamen,  with  their  grotesque  costume,  and 
found  the  speculation  paid  well.  Some  adopt 
large  advertising  vans,  many  of  which  are 
built  in  peculiar  shapes,  better  to  repreaent 


I  the  special  purpose  assigned.  Still  another 
party  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  plain  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  rocks  in  the  excavations  made  on 
the  different  railroad  lines  leading  to  the  city, 
and  the  public  are  informed  of  the  infalibility 
of  the  article  while  gliding  along  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  per  hour.  In  truth  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  community  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
sage  conclusion,  that  to  conduct  any  enterprise 
successfully  a  pro  raUi  portion  of  its  receipts 
must  be  expended  for  advertising,  and  each 
individual  racks  his  brain  for  the  most  perfect 
system.  ‘But  another  time  we  have  more  to 
say  on  Newspapers  and  Advertising. 

- - 

The  Stobmino  of  Sevastopol. — The  plate 
facing  the  title  page,  presents  a  superior  sketch 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  belligerent  forces  on 
the  8th  of  September  last.  Taken  together 
with  the  view  of  Sevastopol  and  environs, 
given  in  our  November  number — which  was 
drawn  by  the  same  artist  and  received  by  us 
from  the  same  source — it  gives  an  enlarged  and 
elaborate  idea  of  the  gigantic  operations  that 
occurred  there  within  a  few  hours,  during 
which,  occurrences  most  momentous  to  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  transacted,  and  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  human  beings  madly 
hurled  forward  to  that  “  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveler  returns.” 


Our  Series  of  Portraits  and  Biographies. 
— In  the  February  number,  and  each  succeeding 
issue,  up  to  the  date  of  the  approaching  presi¬ 
dential  election,  we  shall  devote  this  series 
exclusively  to  the  prominent  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  As  we  take  no  part  in  politics,  all 
parties  will  be  fairly  represented ;  our  object 
being  to  advance  the  individuals  and  their 
antecedents  fairly  before  the  whole  American 
people.  The  sketches  of  Messrs.  Wise  and  Sew¬ 
ard  being  in  the  most  forward  state,  we  shall 
head  off  with  them ;  the  others  will  follow  in 
proper  succession. 

- »»«♦■*- - 

Thackerat. — This  gentleman,  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  reputation  among  a  certain 
portion  of  the  New  York  public,  is  now  on  his 
second  visit  to  his  admirers.  They  opened  their 
purses  so  freely  on  his  first  visit,  that  he  has 
been-  tempted  to  take  another  dip  into  them. 

We  must  honestly  confess,  however,  that 
we  do  not  at  all  share  the  admiration  of  those 
worthy  folks  for  Mr.  William  Makepeace  Thack¬ 
eray  ;  and  his  spectacles,  so  feelingly  described 
by  a  daily  contemporary,  have  not  produced 
the  slightest  impression  on  ns.  We  never 
could  find  anything  genial  either  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  or  in  his  lectures.  We  tried  to  read 
“  Pendennis,”  but  could  not  finish  it,  and  we 
are  not  alone  in  that  regard.  We  cannot  find 
a  single  character  in  the  “  Newcomes  ”  which 
enlists  our  sympathies ;  they  seem  to  us  like 
masks  and  not  like  men  and  women.  This  hol¬ 
lowness  is  visible  in  all  Mr.  Thackeray’s  crea¬ 
tions  ;  they  are  cold,  artificial  beings,  when 
they  are  not  impossible,  which  is  only  too  frre- 
qnently  the  case.  You  will  rarely  find  a  gene¬ 
rous  sentiment,  an  honest  outburst  of  feeling, 
or  a  natural  nobility  among  them.  They  are 
solely  distinguished  by  a  cockney-genteel  vil¬ 
lainy,  or  a  cockney-genteel  vapidity.  As  to 
tba  moral  of  the  gentleman’s  works,  we  never 
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oaald  find  any  other  than  this: — that  a  fashion¬ 
able  rogue  who  despised  all  laws,  save  those  of 
etiquette,  is  preferable  to  an  honest  man  who 
picks  his  teoth  at  the  dinner-table.  But,  in 
general,  the  Thackeray  books  are,  as  Edgar 
Foe  said  of  the  editor  of  a  certain  New  York 
magazine,  “remarkable  for  nothing,  except 
being  remarkable  for  nothing.” 

Mr.  Thackeray’s  lectures  are  not  much 
more  remarkable  than  his  works.  You  meet, 
sometimes,  a  pleasantly  turned  phrase,  an 
agreeable  assemblage  of  words,  but  an  original 
thought — never.  Any  man  of  ordinary  taste 
and  knowledge,  and  of  a  certain  mechanical 
facility  of  writing,  could  “  get  up”  his  “  four 
Georges.”  We  never  could  understand  why 
people  would  pay  seventy-five  cents  admission 
to  a  single  lecture  on  the  “Wits  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Reign,”  when,  at  any  old  bookstand, 
they  might  have  the  “  Spectator  ”  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  I 

But  we  must  give  to  Cesar  what  is  Cesar’s 
due.  We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
unique  excellence :  his  unrivalled  delineation  of 
Snobs.  As  it  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  so  it 
takes  a  mob  to  describe  a  snob.  The  genus  not 
being  exclusively  cis-atlantic,  we  congratulate 
its  New  York  specimens  on  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  studying  the  perfection  of 
mobbism,  under  the  very  spectacles  of  the  great 
Model  Snob  himself. 

Ritbaxl  Fxux  xnd  thb  Athxnuns. — Our 
friend,  the  director  of  the  Rachel  troupe,  dur¬ 
ing  his  late  campaign  in  the  Modem  Athens, 
has  excited  the  ire  of  our  confreres  of  that  in¬ 
tellectual  city.  The  Boston  journalists,  it 
seems,  will  not  suffer  in  silence  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
Press.  They  are  not  such  easy-going,  good- 
natured  folks  (though  we  say  it,  who  should 
not  say  it)  as  their  New  York  brethren.  Criti¬ 
cism  in  Boston  cannot  be  thrust  into  the  back¬ 
ground  with  impunity. 

The  verdict  of  the  critics  of  the  Empire  city, 
with  regard  to  the  genius  of  M’lle  Rachel,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ratified  by  the  Bostonians,  and  the 
theater  being  filled  every  evening,  M.  Fflix, 
imagining  that  be  had  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  “  gentlemen  of  the  Press,”  unwisely  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  economizing  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  two-dollar  back  seats,  by  showing  those 
worthies  the  wrong  side  of  the  door.  The 
morning  after  this  coup  d'etat  he  was  assailed  by 
a  thousand  shafts  from  a  thousand  literary  quiv¬ 
ers.  On  the  next  evening  of  performance  the 
theater  was  half  empty,  and  Mile.  Rachel  was 
seized  with  an  indisposition  which  lasted  two 
days.  It  was  only  on  the  farewell  representa¬ 
tion  that  the  genius  ef  the  sister  overcame  the 
bad  feeling  excited  by  the  impolitic  measure  of 
the  brother. 

Though  the  members  of  the  New  York  Press 
have  not  been  exiled  from  the  theater  by  a 
sumptuary  decree  of  M.  F^lix,  they  have  been 
subject  to  many  annoyances,  which,  with  a  deli¬ 
cacy  that  does  them  honor,  they  have  borne  in 
rilence.  through  respect  for  the  talent  of  Mile. 
Rachel.  We  hope  M.  F^lix  may  profit  by  the 
unpleasant  lesson  he  has  received  in  Boston : 
and  that  he  may  be  like  the  rat  in  the  fable, 
who  became  all  the  wiser  for  having  lost  his 
candle  appendage  in  the  wars. 


THB  LAVGHIBrO  PHII.OBOPHBR. 

Ths  Laughing  Philosopher  is  far  from  being 
in  a  laughing  mood  at  present ;  he  has  met 
with  a  sudden  check  in  his  fiight  to  fame.  We 
think  it  will  rather  do  him  good  than  harm ; 
for  since  a  page  of  the  U.  S.  M.  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  his  “po’thry,”  he  has  had  such  an 
overwhelming  opinion  of  himself,  that  it  was 
rather  tickiish  work  to  get  along  with  him. 
He  has  had  the  fate  of  all  those  who,  through 
vaulting  ambition,  overleap  themselves  and 
fall — on  a  side  that  should  be  nameless. 

The  late  Target  Excursion  of  the  Emerson 
Gcxbd  seemed  to  offer  Democritus,  Jr.  a  glori¬ 
ous  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  notoriety 
which  is  the  ruling  passion  of  all  geniuses,  seri¬ 
ous  as  well  as  comicaL  Previous  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  captain  of  that  rising  corps,  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  pulling  all  sorts  of  wires  to 
secure  a  nomination.  He  left  no  means  un¬ 
tried  to  induce  the  members  of  the  Guard  to 
favor  his  views,  and  even  endeavored  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  suffrage  of  the  unsophisticated  “  Jim  ” 
by  the  promise  of  a  bran  new  eighteen-penny 
“  shiner  ”  at  New  Years.  Jim,  however,  with 
a  high  sense  of  morality  not  often  to  be  fbund 
even  in  men  of  maturer  years,  secretly  sought 
the  worthy  gentleman  to  whom  the  company  is 
indebted  for  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
and  informed  him  of  this  unblushing  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Democritus’  only 
qualification  for  the  office  of  captain  was  an 
unlimited  amount  of  what  is  vulgarly  called 
“  cheek ;  ”  for  he  has  never  read  a  line  of 
“  Scott’s  Tactics  ”  in  his  life.  The  only  squad¬ 
rons  he  ever  set  in  the  field  were  pumpkins,  and 
history  does  not  say  that  even  those  ever  became 
“  some.”  The  Guards  wanted  a  man  at  their 
head  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  on  the 
day  of  election  the  Philosopher  had  not  a 
“  livin’  sight”  Jim  was  rewarded  for  his  hon¬ 
orable  conduct  by  being  appointed  to  bear  the 
“  Stripes  and  Stars.”  and  Democritus  thus  dis¬ 
appointed,  threw  into  the  stove  the  speech  he 
had  “  corked  np  ”  for  the  occasion.  He  aban¬ 
doned  the  military  career  altogether,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  politics.  We  regret  to  say 
that  he  has  not  been  more  successful  in  the 
science  of  government  than  in  that  of  war. 
Ho  has  been  attending  meetings  of  all  varieties 
of  “  shells,”  but  unfortunately,  the  last  he  hon¬ 
ored  with  his  presence  was  a  “  hard  ”  one  to 
him. 

A  few  evenings  before  the  4th  of  November, 
as  he  was  sauntering  about  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  United  States  Magazine  office,  Demo¬ 
critus’  attention  was  attracted  by  an  immense 
sheet  of  canvas  which  almost  covered  tjie  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  an  edifice  which,  if  we  believe 
what  some  folks  tell  us,  used  to  give  laws  to 
the  Union  in  the  good  old  time — and  a  very 
good  time  that  mnst  have  been.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  our  Philosopher  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  performance  of  “  Yankee  Doodle  ” 
by  a  brass  band  of  at  least  twenty  trombone 
power.  He  squeezed  his  way  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  platform  which  was  erected  before  the 
“  time-honored  ”  Hall,  where  many  a  well- 
known  patriot  swallowed  many  a  well-stiffened 
whiskey  punch.  By  dint  of  shoving  and  nudg¬ 
ing  and  pucking,  he  got  upon  the  stand.  The 
music  having  osMsd,  a  plump  and  patriotio 


gentleman  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the 
meeting : — 

“ Fellow-citizens  1  ”  said  he,  "we  mnst  pre¬ 
serve  our  liberties.  Freedom  is  the  birthright 
of  every  American.  Our  fathers  fit  and  bled 
to  secure  it  for  ns.  The  United,  Independent, 
Democratic,  Republican,  Mutual  Compensation 
and  Spoliation  Union  alone  can  save  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  then  be  united,  fellow-citizens,  and 
we’ll  disappoint  those  misguided  individuals 
who  would  squeeze  the  wind  out  of  Liberty, 
knock  Fraternity  into  a  cocked  hat,  and  play 
the  very  devil  with  Equality.  (Tremendous 
applause). 

Democritus  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
“  argerfy  ”  the  point,  but  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  an  unlucky  citizen,  who  dared  to  avail 
himself  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  is 
his  birthright,  was  “  persuaded  ”  by  the 
“roughs,”  he  determined  to  content  himself 
with  freedom  of  thought  for  the  moment 

Another  speaker  now  stood  np,  and  in  most 
pathetic  language  apostrophised  the  Spirits  of 
the  Past  They  made  no  reply,  however, 
either  by  rapping  or  otherwise,  but  the  “  Spi¬ 
rits  ”  of  the  Present  unmistakably  manifested 
themseles  to  the  nostrils  of  those  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head. 

A  pause  now  took  place  in  conseqnenee  of  a 
dearth  of  speakers.  The  great  nnterrified  and 
unwashed,  began  to  get  impatient  and  unplea¬ 
sant  noises  proceeded  from  various  portions  of 
the  crowd.  Luckily,  an  incident  occurred  at 
this  moment  which  afforded  a  qnarter  of  an 
hour’s  amusement.  This  was  a  grand  “  set-to” 
between  a  pair  of  delegates,  who,  having  too 
plentifully  indulged  in  “  slings,”  mutually  ac¬ 
cused  each  other  of  being  the  greatest  rogues  out 
of  Sing  Sing,  and  seemed  determined  to  wind 
op  the  labors  of  the  day  by  a  regular  “  smash.” 


The  temporary  distraction  afforded  by  this 
incident  having  been  ended  by  a  reconciliation 
of  the  combatants,  who,  with  the  peacemakers, 
had  gone  to  make  up  the  matter  by  a  general 
drink,  the  crowd  began  to  grow  troublesome. 
In  this  predicament,  the  chairman,  seeing  our 
young  friend,  Democritus,  on  the  stand,  gave 
orders  to  have  him  brought  forward,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  gentleman  in  the  White  Hat 
would  have  the  honor  of  addressing  the  meat- 
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Ing.  The  announcemeat  wu  received  with 
three  cheers  fbr  the  “  man  with  the  White  Hat” 
Democritos  felt  that  now  was  his  time  to  “  go 
in  ”  at  all  events,  and  trust  to  chance  for  not 
coming  ont  “  sqneeied.” 

Fellow  citizens  1  ”  siud  he.” 

“  Hooray  1”  shouted  an  excited  citizen  in 
shirt  sleeves  for  whose  portrait  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend  Phidias. 


“  Ahem !  ahem  I”  coughed  Democritiu,  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  his  ideas. 

“  Hear,  hear  1  ”  cried  the  excited  citizen. 

••  Coming  as  I  do,  altogether  unprepared,  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.” 

“  Never  mind  I  go  ahead  I  we  ain’t  over  par- 
tickler.” 

“  However,  fellow-citizens,  when  my  coun¬ 
try  calls  upon  me  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found 
wan  tin.” 

“  Hooray !  Hooray  I  ” 

“  You  ’re  a  brick  1  throw  the  ‘  bones  ’  there,” 
said  the  excited  citizen,  taking  Democritus’ 
hand,  and  squeezing  it  almost  into  a  jelly. 

“  Fellow-citizens  1”  said  Democritus,  “  it 
grieves  me  to  see  the  divisions  and  dis¬ 
sensions  that  are  daily  growing  up  amongst 
ns.  Instead  forming  one  solid  front 
against  the  enemies  of  liberty,  we  split  up  into 
a  thousand  factions,  each  one  of  which  is  ruled 
by  some  crafty  politician  whose  only  end  is  to 
get  a  good  fat  office  I  [Applause  among  the 
crowd:  symptoms  of  disapprobation  on  the 
platform].  1  have  no  particular  {trejudice 
against  Jamaica  Rum.  [Great  appplanse].  I 
go  in  for  its  use  and  not  for  its  abuse ;  and 
there  my  friends  is  the  mb:  when  its  abuse 
begins  and  when  its  use  ends.  I  don’t  agree 
with  my  friend  who  has  just  addressed  you  that 
a  man  should  be  allowed  to  pison  himself  if  he 
likes ;  we  have  Jnst  as  good  a  right  to  prevent 
a  man  from  killing  himself  with  bad  brutdy  as 
we  have  to  stop  him  from  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  razor.  [Evident  dissatisfaction]. 

Democritus  was  interrupted  by  cries  from  all 
sides :  some  requested  him  to  “  shut  up  ”  and 
“  bust,”  while  a  few  indignant  citizens  invited 
the  folks  on  the  stand  to  toss  him  over. 

Still  undaunted,  Democritus  went  on: — 
“  Where  are  your  candidates  nominated  T  In 
grog-shops.  Where  are  the  head-quarters  of 
your  military  companies  T  In  bar-rooms.  Who 
are  the  captains  of  more  than  one-half  of  them  T 
Bar-keepera  Who — 


The  orator’s  fhrther  progress  was  stopped  by 
his  beaver  being  driven  down  to  his  very  shoul¬ 
ders.  This  proceeding  most  effectually  stopped 
his  mouth.  He  was  struggling  with  all  his 
might  to  get  from  under  the  “  Rocky-monn- 
tain,”  when  he  felt  his  heels  going  up  in  the 
air  and  his  head  in  a  downward  direction — he 
was  pitched  clean  over  the  platform!  The 
crowd  received  him  with  open  arms,  but  not 
with  open  hands.  Half-suffocated,  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  philosopher  was  tossed  about,  receiving  po¬ 
lite  attention,  in  the  shape  of  applications  of 
muddy  boots  applied  to  all  portions  of  his  un¬ 
lucky  corpus.  At  this  moment  a  procession, 
formed  of  the  very  hardest  of  the  hard,emanating 
from  a  portion  of  the  city  celebrated  for  its  pug¬ 
nacious  propensities,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
ground.  One  word  borrows  another,  and  with 
those  excitable  folks  two  words  generally  bor¬ 
row  a  blow,  which  is  usually  repaid  with  inte¬ 
rest  and  again  renewed  ad  infinitum.  The 
“scrimmidge”  soon  became  general.  Alder- 1 
men  and  torch-boys— candidates  for  congress, 
and  soap-fat  men — judges  and  pickpockets — 
council-men  and  rag-pickers — Jews  and  gen¬ 
tiles — all  “  went  in  ”  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.  Poor  Democritus,  not  belonging  to 
any  party,  had  to  bear  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of 
all.  There  was  not  the  slightest  respect  for 
the  rights  of  neutrals. 

“What  sort  of  a  shell  have  you  gotT”  said 
one,  seizing  Democritus. 

“  I  ain’t  got  no  shell,”  muttered  Democritus, 
from  under  the  “  Rocky  Mountain.” 

“  Those  that  ain’t  with  ns  is  against  us,”  said 
his  questioner,  applying  the  hardest  part  of 
his  boot  to  the  softest  portion  of  Democritus’ 

“  shell.” 

A  six-footer  of  most  terrible  consistency  now 
got  hold  of  our  half-smothered  poet. 

“  Hard  shell  or  soft?”  said  he. 

“  Hard  shell,”  replied  Democritus,  who 
thought  it  the  wiser  plan  to  take  some  side. 

“Hard  shell,  ehl”  said  the  other.  “Let’s 
see  how  you  can  stand  a  “bombshell;”  and 
his  immense  fist  came  down  with  terrible  force 
on  the  poor  philosopher’s  devoted  head. 

When  he  got  over  the  dizziness  which  follows 
such  forcible  appeals  to  the  understanding,  De¬ 
mocritus  recognized  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
that  the  worst  wind  blows  a  certain  quantity  of 
good.  The  “stunner”  he  had  received  had 
knocked  the  crown  ont  of  his  beaver,  and  he 
at  last  breathed  freely,  the  remains  of  his  un¬ 
lucky  tile  hanging  around  his  neck  like  a  dog- 
collar.  The  repeated  puckings  he  had  received 
got  his  dander  completely  up,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  it  ont  on'somebody  or  something. 
He  noticed  an  individual  of  diminutive  stature, 
dressed  In  a  red  shirt  and  with  a  cigar  in  his 
month,  lying  on  the  ground.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  on  that  personage,  and  commenced  pom¬ 
meling  him  with  all  his  might ;  but  after  a  few 
rounds  he  perceived  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
bard  customer,  and  that  his  own  knuckles  were 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  He  now  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  been  pitching  into  a  tobacco- 
seller’s  sign,  which  had  been  knocked  from  its 
pedestal,  in  the  row.  He  kicked  “  Mose  ”  into 
the  gutter,  rushed  at  a  small  boy  who  was  car¬ 
rying  a  banner,  and  revenged  his  insulted  feel¬ 
ings  OB  the  nnlooky  juvenile.  The  combatants 


now  began  to  grow  weary,  and  blows  became 
fewer  and  flirther  between.  Some  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents  went  into  friendly  bar-rooms  to  refiresh 
the  inward  man ;  others  repaired  to  the  drug¬ 
gist’s,  to  patch  up  the  outer ;  while  those  who 
had  still  strength  enongh  to  walk,  moved _ 
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Democritus,  bearing  the  captured  banner  as 
a  trophy,  adjourned  to  his  bed,  where  we  found 
him  next  morning  in  a  most  damaged  state  of 
body  and  mind.  His  nose,  which  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  elevated  tendencies,  was  as  flat  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  who  sells  segarettes  on 
Broadway.  Both  his  eyes  were,  in  pugilistic 
phrase,  awfully  “bunged  up.”  His  hair  was 
frightfully  singed ;  and  in  feet  all  his  features 
were  so  completely  knocked  ont  of  place,  that 
he  was  scarcely  recognizable.  Previous  to  this 
unlucky  affkir  we  had  his  portrait  engraved 
with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  at  the  head 
of  his  next  poem ;  but  we  are  forced  to  pve  up 
the  idea,  fearing  that  he  may  never  look  like 
himself  again. 

The  “  Rocky  Mountain,”  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  is  no  more.  The  family  watch,  which 
had  the  respectable  proportions  of  a  moderate¬ 
sized  warming-pan,  and  which  he  delighted  in 
consulting  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  has  disap¬ 
peared.  The  worsted  mittens  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  wool ;  and  the  “  long-tailed  blue  ” 
has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  “  round-about” 

His  ideas  have  been  so  disturbed,  that  any 
poetical  attempt  on  his  part,  at  this  moment,  is 
impossible.  Our  readers  will  be  happy  to 
learn,  however,  that,  as  his  eyes  grow  less 
black,  things  don’t  seem  to  look  so  blue.  He 
cites  Mr.  Beecher’s  remark,  that  “  when  a  man 
wishes  to  become  a  reformer,  he  must  roll  him¬ 
self  up  in  a  ball,  and  let  every  body  have  a 
kick  at  him.”  He  has  at  last  made  a  good  be¬ 
ginning,  he  says,  for  he  has  got  a  most  infernal 
kicking. 

“  Democritus  is  under  a  cloud  sir,”  said  he 
to  us  the  other  day ;  “  but  that  ain’t  nothin ; 
the  snn  himself  get’s  hid  flrom  ns  now  and  then ; 
but  be  cuts  up  a  greater  shine  than  ever  when 
the  eclipse  is  over. 


